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Letters to the Editor 


Comments on Spring Issue 


I was particularly interested in the 
excellent articles by Messrs. Colwell, 
Huntley, and Mulder in the spring 
issue of Exchange. 


Dr. Colwell’s on the administration 
of university international educational 
programs made me once more aware 
of the faet that they are international 
programs—national academic pro- 
grams administered for the nationals 
of other countries. Perhaps, we need 
to become more world society-minded 
and less inter-national and bi-national, 
and move toward a change in the 
content of courses and programs. 


Mr. Huntley’s concern with the 
“self-contained” American and the 
“self-contained” nationals of other 
countries and his expressed interest 
in the “multicultured” man is refresh- 
ing. I do not believe there is or can 
be a multicultured man, but I do be- 
lieve that men can be sensitive to sev- 
eral cultures and that two or more 
cultures can be synthesized to produce 
a new culture. 


Dr. Mulder in his very thoughtful 
presentation brought me up short 
when he wrote: “. . . the idea of the 
Centre has given Indian teachers and 
scholars in American studies a psycho- 
logical lift, an identity, an academic 
refuge, like men lost at sea finding 
themselves on the same island.” If 
Indian scholars opened in Washington 
a Center for Indian Studies, would it 
give American scholars identity, a lift, 
a refuge? I think not. I believe what 
Dr. Mulder says is true, but it is im- 
portant that we know what it means. 


Dr. Mulder writes that “Books by 
Indian scholars on American subjects 
appear more frequently in the lists of 
publishers in both India and the 
United States.” I cannot argue with 
his professional pride but I do wonder 
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about the value of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s participating in the training of 
Indians to write about the United 
States. Would we not do better if we 
helped to train Indians, Ghanaians, 
Nigerians, Colombians, and others to 
write about their countries within the 
context of the present world situation? 
Would we not thus better promote 
friendship and understanding and 
also serve the ends of policy less 
chauvinistically? 

The Indian will find his identity in 
a new India and not in the refuge 
offered by an American Studies 
Centre. These scholars are, I think, 
indeed lost, as Dr. Mulder says; but 
are they lost because of lack of knowl- 
edge and materials for study? Have 
not these scholars rejected or been 
rejected by their own culture? Are © 
they not lost between an old East and 
a new West? Is a Centre for Ameri- 
can Studies prepared to give more 
than a most temporary refuge? I 
might ask: Are we lost when we 
study the great literature of India 
which is centuries older than ours? 


Have we not reached the point in 
our development where we can begin 
to transcend the national? World. 
society looms on the horizon as the 
next stage in the organization of man. © 
Why not establish a World-Society © 
Center for the Study of History or, © 
and perhaps better, Centers for the © 
Study of Man and His Institutions in ~ 
India or in Africa or in other places. 


We might explicitly introduce the © 
Indian to our Western concept of © 
time, for as a Hindu he has no con- x 
cept of historical time. No wonder” 
the Indian scholar is lost and seeks a © 
refuge. Instead of worrying about | 
American studies in India we might 
try to give the Indian an understand- 
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ern civilization and learn from him 
about the living elements in his civil- 
ization and work for integration. We 
learn his art and literature and we 
give him the idea of the theoretical 
elements that support Western society 
and science and its long history back 
to Jewish monotheism. These alien- 
ated Indians will never master West- 
ern culture during their lives, but they 
could become sensitive to Western 
culture and thus be important factors 
in cultural integration, which is the 
best hope of the world. 

Their salvation lies in becoming 
first-class Indian scholars and not sec- 


ing of the principal elements in West- 





ond-class American scholars; and as 
first-class Indian scholars then and 
then only will they have the insights 
into our society that may give us 
something of importance. East and 
West have met and must relate, and 
so why not a program intellectually, 
philosophically, and _ institutionally 
conceived to speed the synthesis? 

We are all a bit lost. Let us find 
man’s new identity in the world. We 
could use such a center in this coun- 
try. 


RicHarp TyYNER 
Center for International 
Systems Research 

Department of State 








The author argues that, if the brain drain from India is to be reduced, there 
must be a complete reorientation and restructuring of Indian higher educa- 
tion, coupled with a sensible manpower policy. 


India’s “Brain Drain” 


and International Norms 


by ASHOK PARTHASARATHI 


HE attention that India’s brain 

drain has received in that coun- 
try has a rather curious similarity to 
that uniquely British phenomenon, the 
Loch Ness monster. From time to time 
it rears its head in the press, causes 
widespread public concern and some 
desultory, transient study in gov- 
ernment, and then quietly sub- 
merges again. However, there are 
indications that the current wave 
of anxiety, comment, and debate in 
the press and in professional and 
semiprofessional journals as also in 
government, industry, and the uni- 
versities, contains the seeds of a 
new appreciation of this problem 
as one of the utmost national im- 
portance." 


That this concern is well founded 
there is little doubt, for it is clear 
that the “flight of talent” from In- 
dia is accelerating. To give but one 
example: the number of Indian pro- 
fessional, technical, and_ kindred 
workers who were admitted as im- 
migrants into the United States 
during fiscal year 1966 was 1,424 
as compared to only 198 in the pre- 
vious year. What is more, 1,164 out 
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of those admitted in 1966 were 
high-level personnel in science, en- 
gineering, and medicine.* This phe- 
nomenal increase can, of course, be 
fully accounted for in terms of the 
new United States immigration law 
which became effective December 
1, 1965. By replacing the national 
origins quota 
be finally abolished on July 1, 1968 
—with a set of preference categor- 
ies, the new law has greatly in- 
creased the ease with which per- 
sons from the developing countries 
with high-level skills can enter the 
United States. Nevertheless, 
magnitude of the increase is a clear 
indicator of the large number of 
such personnel, both in India and 


1 This is a revision of an article entitled 
“Brain Drain—Symptom or Disease,” The 
Economic Times (Bombay), VI, 345, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1967. 

? Annual Report of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, 1965 (table 8, p. 
36) and 1966 (table 8, p. 44). Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 

% Some Facts and Figures on the Migra- 
tion of Talent and Skills, a report pre- 
pared by the staff of the Council on Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State, March 1967, p. 79. 
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outside, who feel the pressure to set- 
tle abroad permanently. 


What it does not indicate, how- 
ever, is that the brain drain from 
India has, over the last few years, 
been acquiring the more serious 
character of diversification. Today, 
unlike even as late as 1962, it is not 
only basic natural scientists who 
are leaving the country for more 
lucrative jobs in the United States, 
Britain, Canada, or Australia. They 
have been joined by _ engineers, 
technicians, doctors, and nurses in 
increasing numbers. Yet another 
component of the loss of talent 
which, although of equal import- 
ance to those mentioned above, has 
received far less attention from 
analysts is that of scholars in the 
social and behavioral sciences and 
specialists in Indian languages. Per- 
sonnel in this category come from 
such varied walks of life as journal- 
ism and broadcasting, the civil and 
diplomatic service, and the univer- 
sities. On many occasions they are 
fairly senior men with considerable 
experience in their fields, in sharp 
contrast to most of the scientific 
and professional personnel. Small 
in number, members of this cate- 
gory would be of very great value 
to fledgling departments of social 
sciences in Indian universities and 
research institutes, which usually 
lack experienced personnel. 


“INDIANS ABROAD” 


Qualitative information of the 
kind given above about the compo- 
sition of the Indian brain drain is 
fairly well known, or at any rate is 
rapidly becoming so. Really relia- 
ble and comprehensive - statistical 
data on the magnitude of the talent 
loss over a period of time has until 
very recently been hard to come by. 
However, the National Register 


AsSHOK PARTHASARATHI is current- 
ly at the Department of Atomic 
Energy in India. He spent the past 
year at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology on a Carnegie fel- 
lowship in the field of science and 
public policy. He has an M.S.C. de- 
gree from Cambridge University. 





Unit of the Indian Council of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research has 
been making periodic studies of the 
problem over the last decade. The 
unit maintains an “Indians Abroad” 
section in its Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel. This ros- 
ter is built up from responses given 
by specialists abroad to a question- 
naire the unit sends out from time 
to time. On March 1, 1966, for ex- 
ample, the register carried the 
names of some 11,215 overseas pro- 
fessionals, but the unit maintained 
that by that date 5,353 of that num- 
ber had returned to India, either 
on their own or as a result of ar- 
rangements made under the Scien- 
tists Pool Programme.* Figures _re- 
cently released for January 1967 
indicate that the registration had 
increased to 12,114 and the return- 
ees to 5,712. However, since the 
roster is built up only from volun- 
tary responses, it would be expected 
to underestimate heavily the actual 
number of scientific and _profes- 
sional personnel abroad. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that crosschecks 
made by the register with data 
from other primary sources indi- 
cate that the underestimate has re- 


“Monthly reports of the “Indians 
Abroad” section of the National Register, 
Directorate of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel, Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, New Delhi. For a de- 
tailed discussion of the Scientists Pool 
Programme, see Awasthi, S.P., “An Ex- 
periment in Voluntary Repatriation of 
High-Level Technical Manpower—The 
Scientists’ Pool,” The Economic Weekly 
(Bombay), XVII, 38, September 18, 
1965, pp. 1447-1452. 








mained around 50 percent for the 
last few years.” 


Statistical surveys of the magni- 
tude of India’s flight of talent have 
also been made by various foreign 
analysts. They have put the figure 
of scientists and technologists cur- 
rently living abroad on a “semi- 
permanent basis” at around 10 to 
12 thousand, and would thus tend 
to support the view that the cov- 
erage of the National Register is 
rather incomplete. In January of 
this year Unesco reported that a 
survey it had carried out indicated 
that the number of Indian scien- 
tists and technologists working out- 
side the country was around 8,000.° 
However, since it appears that this 
number refers only to fully trained 
personnel and since no information 
is available as to when exactly the 
survey was undertaken, no compar- 
ison with other sources is possible. 


While the available data on the 
total level of manpower in science 
and technology currently outside 
the country is fragmentary and 
diffuse enough, that concerning its 
distribution between various “re- 
cipient” countries is still more un- 
certain. An assessment made in 
1964 indicated that some 35 percent 
of these personnel were in_ the 
United States, another 36 percent 
in the United Kingdom, and the 
rest in other countries.’ Data pro- 
vided by the National Register 
Unit, as also sources such as UNEs- 
co, indicate that these percentages 
have changed little in the last 3 
years, except for the fact that West 
Germany and Canada, taken to- 
gether, now account for around 20 
percent of the total population. 
While the high degree of uncer- 
tainty in these figures cannot be 
emphasized too strongly, an _inter- 
esting feature which emerges from 
such a study of the geographical 
distribution of Indian _ scientific 
and technical personnel abroad is 
that concerning the rate of return 
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to India aggregated over all cate- 
gories of personnel. This figure var- 
ies quite significantly from 36 per- 
cent for Canada, through 44 percent 
for the United States and 48 per- 
cent for West Germany, to 50 per- 
cent for the United Kingdom.° 


From what has been said so far 
it is abundantly clear that our cur- 
rent understanding of even the 
mere magnitude of the loss of tal- 
ent from India is very incomplete. 
However, it might be argued that, 
notwithstanding the uncertainties 
in the available data, the total fig- 
ures given above seem to be small, 
especially in view of the fact that 
India’s stock of high-level scientific, 
technological, and medical man- 
power is currently around 600,- 
000. Seen in this light, the prob- 
lem of a loss of talent of the magni- 
tude estimated might not appear 
to be serious. But in a very real 
sense this is not the aspect of the 
problem that causes most concern. 
It is the fact that, with human re- 
sources generally and with the 
high-level manpower being consid- 
ered here in particular, quality is 
the critically important factor. 


QUALITY OF BRAIN DRAIN 


In considering this question of qual- 
ity, let us first distinguish between 


5 An intercomparison of the figures of 
the National Register on the enrollment of 
Indian students in the United States with 
those published by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in its annual report 


~ 


Open Doors indicates that the register has | 
a coverage of only 45 percent for this i 


category of personnel. 
® Adiseshiah, Malcolm S., Deputy Direc- 
tor-General, UNEsco, as reported in The 


Hindustan Times (New Delhi), January | 


14, 1967. 


* Dedijer, Stevan, “Migration of Scien- © 


tists: A World-Wide 
Problem,” Nature, vol. 
March 7, 1964, pp. 964-967. 

8 Calculated from the monthly reports 
of the “Indians Abroad” 
National Register. 


® Draft Outline of the Fourth Five-Year | 


Plan, Planning Commission, Government 
of India, New Delhi, August 1966. 
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the two major categories of skilled 
personnel in science and technology 
(excluding medicine) who are liv- 
ing abroad. The first group is com- 
posed of the “fully trained teacher/ 
researcher,” which signifies, espe- 
cially in the case of those in the 
United States and Canada, persons 
with a doctoral degree who are 
employed in those countries in aca- 
demic, industrial, research, or other 
occupations. The second category is 
made up of Indian students who 
are abroad to acquire the necessary 
training to become such “fully- 
trained” specialists and who may 
decide to remain after securing 
that training. Let us now assess the 
quality of each of these components. 


As regards the first category, it 
has been found that, of the 205 nat- 
ural scientists and _ technologists 
who, during the academic year 
1965-66, held faculty positions of 
between instructor and professor in 
American universities alone, 90 per- 
cent held Ph.D. degrees.” It is es- 
timated that a fairly large number 
of such personnel are also employed 
in American, British, and Canadian 
industry, although no figures are 
available at present. E 


The question of the quality of the 
Indian student is complicated and 
would require a rather detailed dis- 
cussion. However, from a qualita- 
tive point of view, the following 
factors are all clearly involved: (a) 
the tremendous shift that has oc- 
curred since 1960 in the destina- 
tion of the bulk of Indian students 
going for study abroad—to the 
United States from the United 
Kingdom; (b) the fact that around 
60 percent of those going to the 
United States study on scholarships 
provided by U.S. sources—govern- 


_ mental and private—as compared to 
' less than 30 percent in the case of 


the United Kingdom"; and (c) the 
fact that securing such financial 
aid is critically dependent on the 
student’s academic record and in- 


tellectual ability. As a consequence, 
since more of India’s most talented 
young men and women are going 
abroad today than even five years 
ago and since a greater proportion 
of them are choosing to remain, 
there is a steady increase in the 
quality of the drain. 


The flight of scientists and tech- 
nologists, in the numbers indicated, 
from a developing country like In- 
dia clearly involves motivations 
which are a complex mix of social, 
cultural, economic, psychological, 
and professional factors. In fact, 
the flight of talent is a typical ex- 
ample of processes which are at 
once causes and effects of socio- 
economic underdevelopment. What 
is more, solving such a problem re- 
quires political, administrative, and 
economic resources which are most 
often beyond the reach of just those 
countries which suffer most acutely 
from a large talent loss. It is symp- 
tomatic of such a situation that, 
despite the fact that the qualitative 
and quantitative features of the 
brain drain presented earlier are 
well known to India’s political, eco- 
nomic, and scientific leadership, all 
that such awareness appears to 
have generated within the govern- 
ment is a feeling of resignation. In 
addition, informed members of par- 
liament, the civil service, and the 
elite group in general seem agreed 
on the idea that, since the lot of 
scientific specialists within the 
country is a “hopelessly” frustrat- 
ing one, it is “understandable” if 
the more gifted among them choose 
to stay abroad. A popular pastime 
among the intelligentsia, which also 
rationalizes the national inability 
to physically tackle this problem, is 


* Calculated from the annual reports of 
universities and colleges in the United 
States. 

“Calculated from Open Doors 1965, 
Institute of International Education, New 
York, and the Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook 1965, Association of the Com- 
monwealth Universities, London. 








the glorification of the “interna- 
tionalisms” of research and _ schol- 
arship in this space age. All too 
rarely is our brain drain identified 
as being the Great Escape Mechan- 
ism from the harsh sacrifices that 
nation-building demands in _ our 
desperately competitive world—but 
perhaps that would be too unkind! 


GOVERN MENTAL INITIATIVES 


Nevertheless, with a flight of tal- 
ent of the magnitude indicated ear- 
lier, it is inevitable that India must 
come to face the following question: 
given its present socioeconomic pre- 
dicament, what are the efforts that 
government on the one hand and 
the overseas specialists on the other 
must make to tackle this problem? 
Let us first consider the govern- 
mental initiatives. The central re- 
sponsibility of government in_ its 
role as stimulator and director of 
the modernization process is its 
commitment to the “value-engineer- 
ing” that lies at the core of social 
change. In non-Communist develop- 
ing countries the formal educative 
process is rapidly taking over the 
traditional role of the family envi- 
ronment as the major socializing 
agent—at least in the urban areas. 
Moreover, among the various stages 
of the educative process, it is that 
of higher education which is criti- 
cal in determining the social and 
professional goals, norms, and 
mores of those educated; their con- 
ceptions of incentives and rewards 
for effort and achievement, and 
their acceptance of their responsi- 
bilities and duties as citizens. In 
purely economic terms much _ has 
been said by economists and plan- 
ners about the role of education in 
building up the human capital so 
critical for growth. Thus on both 
sociological and economic grounds 
education, and especially technical 
and professional education, is wide- 


ly regarded today as a productive 
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investment rather than as a social 
overhead. 

If these arguments are valid, it 
then becomes imperative to ask 
whether the education that is being 
offered in India’s universities, espe- 
cially in science and technology, is 
of such character, composition, and 
orientation as not just to impart a 
set of skills but to foster the requi- 
site attitudes for nation-building. 
Do the universities provide that in- 
tellectual and psychological climate 
in which our highly skilled man- 
power can live, work, and make a 
contribution to the development of 


a poor, tradition-bound country 
such as India? In short, does our 
higher education system  attune 


young Indians to their social and 
physical environment and cultural 
milieu, whatever be their special 
skills, or does it in fact alienate 
them from it? The present brain 
drain from India, its magnitude, 
and diversity seem to answer this 
last question quite categorically in 
the affirmative. Such a conclusion is 
also supported by a survey of stu- 
dents from India, Iran, and the 
United Arab Republic, studying in 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, and West Germany, undertaken 
by Unesco in 1964, which came to 
the startling conclusion that 98 per- 
cent of such students felt more at 
home in their adopted cultural 
clime than in their native one.” 
It may be argued that this finding 
is rather a reflection of the unde- 


sirability of large numbers of sci- 


entists and engineers from develop- 
ing countries pursuing advanced 
studies in the more developed coun- 
tries, than an indication that the 
education they received at home 
had already served to alienate them. 
However, the almost complete 
unanimity in the response leads me 
to believe that the survey reflects 


%The Cultural Role of Middle Eastern 
and Asian Students at Western Uni- 
versities, Department of Social Sciences 
(Paris: Unesco, 1965). 
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the high degree of alienation from 
their own societies that is latent in 
these students even as they leave 
home. They are thus ripe for “sub- 
version” ky the powerful social, cul- 
tural, and economic forces in the 
countries where they study. 


STRESS ON EXCELLENCE 


An equally important aspect of 
the educational and research enter- 
prises in developing countries and 
one which has considerable rele- 
vance to the brain drain problem is 
the kind of stress laid on quality 
and excellence. That every effort 
must be made to generate at least 
a few “centers of excellence” to 
pull such societies out of their quag- 
mire of mediocrity is widely ac- 
cepted. The real question, however, 
is how that excellence will be di- 
rected and how it will be able to 
integrate itself with the surround- 
ing mediocrity. A cult of “excellence 
for excellence’ sake” would defeat 
all our efforts. To give an example: 
a researcher in a developing soci- 
ety, even if he is in the front line 
of his nation’s scientific effort, will 
have to battle with more than na- 
ture; he will also have to tackle 
man with equal tenacity, ingenuity, 
and integrity. Today in his quest for 
quality, he often takes the position 
that his people’s lack of motivation, 
of a work ethic, of essential integ- 
rity and a will to change are merely 
annoying cultural traits that hinder 
the effective practice of his profes- 
sional work. Such a position must 
be squarely faced as untenable in 
the long run. He will, instead, have 
to regard them as an integral part 
of his whole scientific endeavor 
and, while accepting the immedi- 
ate limitations they set on an un- 
compromising pursuit of excellence, 
work toward their gradual elimi- 
nation. 

Such an analysis, and the intellec- 
tual position it leads to, have, to 
my mind, a powerful logic of their 


own. We must question whether 
the whole methodology and _philoso- 
phy of higher education and re- 
search in the more advanced coun- 
tries is suited to the needs of devel- 
oping countries. Clearly there is 
not only a “politics of scarcity” and 
an “economics of scarcity” but also 
an “education of scarcity.” Yet all 
the leading Indian universities and 
technological institutes have come to 
believe—with little regard either 
for the lessons of history or for the 
realities of the prevailing socioeco- 
nomic situation—that what India 
needs is the same sort of curriculum 
taught the same way, and the same 
kind of research conducted in the 
same way as in North America or 
Europe—and the more the better. 

The “internationalism of science” 
that is supposed to underlie these 
convictions is one of the sad misun- 
derstandings of the mid-20th cen- 
tury; for although the conceptual 
structure called science is univer- 
sal, its practice must inevitably be 
rooted in the traditions and cul- 
tures of societies. It might be ar- 
gued with some justification that 
this dictum does not apply to an 
individual Indian scientist. Never- 
theless, the emergence of an Indian 
scientific community with a dis- 
tinctive scientific culture of its own 
—a factor of decisive importance in 
reducing and ultimately reversing 
the brain drain—must be subject 
to it. 


MANPOWER POLICY NEEDED 


I have argued so far that, if the 
brain drain is to be reduced, there 
must be a complete reorientation 
and restructuring of Indian higher 
education. However, this will prove 
futile if it is not coupled with a 
sensible manpower policy. For one 
of the major reasons for India’s 
migratory losses, apart from those 
mentioned earlier, is the basic fact 
that she is producing many more 
high-level scientists and engineers 
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than her economy can absorb at the 
present stage of its development. 
This has, of course, long been 
known to educators and manpower 
planners. The census of scientific 
and technical personnel, specially 
carried out together with the decen- 
nial census in 1961, revealed that 
18.6 percent of all categories of sci- 
entific and technical personnel were 
nontechnically employed and _ that 
10.4 percent of them were actually 
unemployed. In the case of natural 
science graduates, who form about 
50 percent of all first degree hold- 
ers in science and technology, the 
situation was much worse, the cor- 
responding figures being 40 percent 
and 16.3 percent.” These findings 
were corroborated by a study of 
engineering manpower undertaken 
last year by the Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, which found 
that, in the production of _first- 
degree holders in engineering, there 
was an overall average “wastage” 
of about 20 percent. 

This unfortunate  situation—a 
logical consequence of an unbridled 
expansion of higher education in 
science and technology along in- 
increasingly  disfunctional _lines— 
is both an internal equivalent of the 
brain drain and also a strong incentive 
for migration. It appears, hewever, 
that the Planning Commission still 
does not feel that a gross miscalcu- 
lation of the needs for high-level 
manpower has been made. During 
the Fourth Development Plan 
(1966-1971) the number of places 
in engineering colleges and techno- 
logical institutes is to be increased 
from 25,000 to around 30,000, and 
the enrollment in natural science 
departments is to be increased by 
about 65 percent.’* All that can be 
said about such a decision is that 
the Commission has apparently not 
heard the views expressed by the 
British Minister of Health on Brit- 
ain’s manpower program in medi- 
cine: “Britain cannot simply afford 
to train doctors for the purpose of 
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swelling the membership of the 
American Medical Association.” ** To 
appreciate what the Minister meant, 
it is necessary only to point out that 
the cost of producing a first degree 
holder in engineering from a Regional 
Engineering College in India is around 
Rs. 7,000 ($950 and 16.5 times the per 
capita national income) and that of a 
high quality technologist from one of 
India’s five Indian Institutes of Tech- 
nology, nearly Rs. 17,000 ($2,270 
and 38.0 times the per capita na- 
tional income) .*” 

In the last analysis the considera- 
tions for an appropriate manpower 
policy, like so many aspects of a 
brain drain from free societies, are 
deeply rooted in the basic political 
and socioeconomic problems of de- 
veloping countries. In this case they 
are essentially the enormous social 


pressures for more and more for- | 
mal education up to the very high- | 


est levels, on the one hand, and 
the difficulties of evolving and im- 


plementing technological and indus- | 


trial policies which will result in 
the absorption of very large num- 
bers of personnel having high-level 
skills of relatively low quality on 
the other. 


We have seen that to tackle the © 
problem of a loss of talent from a © 
developing country such as India © 
demands major governmental effort | 


to reorient national goals in educa- 


tion, in higher education abroad, © 


and most importantly in the overall 
directions of national endeavor. 
However, all of this will be of lim- 


*K. Ray, Census of India 1961: 
Scientific and Technical Personnel— 


Monograph Series No. 1, Office of the 
Registrar-General (New Delhi: Govern- 
ment of India, 1966). 

% Final Report on Engineering Man- 
power Survey, Institute of Applied Man- 
ed Research, New Delhi, March 1966, 
p. 46. 

15 Draft Outline of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan, op. cit. 

* The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
September 22, 1966. 

* Final Report on Engineering Man- 
power Survey, op. cit., p. 41 
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ited use unless there is some deep 
thinking, on the part of Indian stu- 
dents and specialists abroad, of the 
challenges and responsibilities they 
face as Indians. 


First, and probably most impor- 
tant, they must move away from 
the position of regarding the pro- 
vision of resources and opportuni- 
ties by India for them to pursue 
“exciting” research in such exotic 
fields as aerospace technology, com- 
puters, lasers, and all the other com- 
ponents of “big science” as a legiti- 
mate right, almost as something 
that must inexorably follow from 
the fact that they have acquired— 
let it be emphasized, in most cases 
entirely on their own _ initiative—a 
training abroad in these fields. But 
this expectation of a developing 
country is neither realistic nor fair. 
And if this is the reason for such 
professionals having chosen to stay 
abroad, they must realize that they 
will not be missed at home. 


Second, the nearly 40 percent of 
our professionals abroad who. are in 
the United States must appreciate 
and accept the fact that conquer- 
ing the physical frontiers of pov- 


erty, hunger, disease, and illiteracy 


and the psychological frontiers of 
superstition, tradition, and reaction 
is as challenging as the conquest of 
space or the revolutions in automa- 
tion and communication. 


Third, specialists overseas must 
realize the hard fact that no society 
has generated a vigorous and self- 
sustaining tradition in science and 
its applications without coming to 
headon and prolonged conflict with 
the forces of tradition, inertia, and 
reaction. In this sense a single ex- 
periment successfully completed 
after months of struggle to obtain 
funds, secure equipment, overcome 
delays, and battle with bureauc- 


| racy must be regarded not as mere- 


ly another experiment, as it might 
in the more developed nations, but 


as a contribution to the develop- 


ment of an indigenous scientific 
tradition and thereby to general 
modernization. 


This approach raises, of course, a 
whole series of questions for scien- 
tists in all developing countries as 
to the goals and norms, the achieve- 
ment standards, and rewards of 
their professional pursuits. The In- 
dian specialist abroad will have to 
face up to and come to terms with 
the moral and psychological issues 
involved in these questions, for they 
will arise as inescapably for him as 
the problem of moral responsibility 
rose for atomic scientists in Europe 
and North America soon after the 
Second World War. 


IN THIS PAPER I have chosen to 
discuss an aspect of the brain drain 
from developing countries that I 
consider to be of great importance, 
viz., how pressing national needs 
for science and technology in a less 
developed society committed to free 
institutions are to be reconciled 
with the pressures of international 
fashions, “pecking orders,” norms 
and values in research and educa- 
tion? However, the flight of talent 
from the developing countries does 
not by any means hinge on the res- 
olution of this dilemma alone. In 
fact, what makes it so intractable 
a problem is its total societal con- 
text. For it is not wholly a question 
of such countries not having the 
economic resources to retain all 
their high-level manpower in_pro- 
ductive and rewarding employment 
at home; nor is it just the lack of a 
political commitment on the part of 
the leadership of such countries to 
allocate greater resources to scien- 
tific and technological research, ed- 
ucation, and service, and to insure 
their effective utilization; nor is it 
only a question of redirecting and 
restructuring the strategy of high- 
level human resource development 
in science and technology, or of 
assessing the costs and benefits of 
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study abroad in the light of such 
conflicts as those between pressing 
national needs and the rights of the 
citizens of a free society. Equally 
the lack of idealism and dedication 
on the part of Indian students and 
specialists abroad and their unwill- 
ingness to face difficult socioeco- 
nomic conditions at home and to 
work for their improvement are not 


solely responsible. It is in reality all © 


of these problems and many more 
which interact with one another 
through a set of dynamic feedback 
relations of immense complexity. 
The unraveling and understanding 
of these relations must remain the 
continuing task of analysts, educa- 
tors, and policymakers in both the 
“source” 


and the “sink” countries. | 


~~ Oo aE A 





EWA To Undertake Brain Drain Study 


A 2-year study of the dimensions, characteristics, and consequences 
of the international migration of highly trained and talented individ- 
uals—popularly known as the brain drain—will be undertaken by 
Education and World Affairs (Ewa) with the support of a grant 
of $250,000 from The Rockefeller Foundation. The study and the 
grant were announced on June 9, 1967, by William W. Marvel, 
president of Ewa. 

The study will focus mainly on the implications of the brain drain 
for the economic development of the less developed nations, and 
will attempt to assess the great unknown of the brain drain prob- 
lem—the economic costs of the movement of talent from the de- 
veloping nations. In addition, the survey will extend to the role of 
Western European nations as importers of high talent manpower, 
without which a worldwide picture of the international market in 
brainpower would be incomplete. 

Starting from the premise that neither the dimensions nor the 
basic factors contributing to the movement of talent across national 
boundaries are sufficiently known, the Ewa study will undertake 
extensive field investigations to determine the patterns of movement. 
Selected country studies will be carried out to determine why certain 
countries experience brain drain while others do not, and to investi- 
gate the methods and techniques used by some nations to curb the 
loss of highly skilled people. Preliminary planning for the study has 





been going on for some months. Field work will begin this summer. 

On the basis of the findings, a series of policy and action recom- 
mendations will be formulated in the hope of moderating any serious 
effects of the talent drain which may be determined. 
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Asians who have studied abroad are today making important contributions 
to the development of Asia. And those who are part of the so-called “brain 
drain,” the author believes, can often contribute more to their native coun- 
tries by remaining abroad than by returning home. 


Contributions to Development by 
Asians Who Have Studied Abroad 


by MARION H. GROVES 


 ecaigave students have recently 
been much in the public eye, and 
because of the nature of the news, the 
public eye is becoming jaundiced. It is 
the intention here to consider the 
nature of this displaced bile and, I 
hope, to reverse the pathology. The 
popular press and certain of the more 
discriminating periodicals have devot- 
ed considerable space to some of the 
less desirable consequences of the 
influx of students from abroad. 
Various factors contribute to this 
concern beyond the sheer dollar 
cost of so massive an undertaking. 


The newsworthiness of the basic 
phenomenon itself is not to be over- 
looked. The presence of approxi- 
mately 100,000 foreign students 
and scholars on U.S. soil is some- 
thing to write about. And the nature 
of the Western news appetite being 
what it is, stories have tended to 
focus on such negative facets of 
foreign students as demonstrations 
and milder expressions of opposition 
to U.S. policy, the inclusion of 
snooping among their extracurricu- 
lar activities, their penchant for 
marrying a US. citizen to facilitate 


adjustment of status to permanent 
resident, and, eclipsing all of these 
combined in terms of sheer mass of 
news print, the erroneously dubbed 
“brain drain.” 


BRAIN DRAIN 


Several factors have contributed 
to the overemphasis of the number 
of students and scholars remaining 
in the United States and the effect 
on their home countries. These in- 
clude generalizations from the con- 
spicuous case, such as Taiwan, in 
which estimates of nonreturnees 





Marion H. Groves, who has his 
doctorate from the University of 
Chicago, is associate dean of the 
Graduate School of Illinois Institute 
of Technology. He is also exchange 
program officer and is chairman of 
the Clinical and Counseling Com- 
mittee. On a trip to the Far East 
last summer Dr. Groves interviewed 
Irr alumni and also representatives 
of universities, government, and in- 
dustry. 
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reach as high as 85 percent, isolated 
estimates of nonreturnees at par- 
ticular universities, attention fo- 
cused upon the nonreturnee by com- 
plaints from certain foreign gov- 
ernments, proposed legislation to 
reduce the number of nonreturnees, 
the belief by some that foreign stu- 
dents are opportunists lacking in 
family roots and national loyalty, 
and the euphonious and catchy title 
of brain drain. There are those who 
believe this last to be primarily re- 
sponsible for the overemphasis, con- 
tending that if reference to the 
phenomenon had been restricted to 
a more descriptive title such as “the 
international migration of talent 
and skills,’ its discussion would 
have been kept within more realistic 
bounds. 


Whatever the reasons for exploit- 
ing the brain drain, three things 
are clear: it has been greatly exag- 
gerated; many of those who do re- 
main have plausible reasons for 
doing so; and it has distracted at- 
tention from more important as- 
pects of the search by foreign stu- 
dents for better advanced education 
than is available in their own 
countries. 

The first two can be dealt with 
very briefly. That the “problem” of 
the nonreturnee has been greatly 
exaggerated is indicated by official 
estimates showing that the number 
adjusting to permanent status from 
temporary visas H—1, H-3, F (reg- 
ular student), and J (exchange visi- 
tor) combined over the past several 
years is only 5.7 percent. Consider- 
ing that these nonreturnees are 
often from the densely populated 
areas of the earth, this number 
hardly constitutes a serious “drain.” 

Of those few who do remain, 
many have compelling reasons for 
doing so. Taiwan, the country with 
the largest percentage of nonreturn- 
ees, may serve to illustrate this 
point. This small island is so over- 
populated as a result of its own 
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birthrate plus defectors from Com- 
munist China that it is unable to 
absorb profitably all its young peo- 
ple into its economy. The United 
States has a need in its economy for 
these youths, especially after they 
further develop their skills through 
graduate training. Given these con- 
ditions, plus the affinity between 
Taiwan and the United States, the 
conclusion seems warranted that 
the student from Taiwan who re- 
mains in the United States is be- 
having logically and in a manner 
that profits both countries as well 
as himself. Other reasons for the 


students’ not returning home in- 
clude political instability, unem- 
ployment, and social impoverish- 


ment in the home country. 


Now I turn to the third concern, 
the fact that preoccupation’ with 


the brain drain has distracted us | 


from other important considera- 
tions of the Asian student studying 
abroad. One such consideration is 


the usefulness that an Asian may be | 


to his own country even though he 
does not return home. 


THE NONRETURNEE 


The Asian scholar who remains | 
abroad may often be better charac- | 


terized as a funnel to than as a 
drain from his country. Remaining 
abroad, he has access to equipment 
and funds for research that are un- 


available in his own country; and | 


the research he does is probably in- 


fluenced, consciously or otherwise, — 


by the problems on his homefront. 
Then, to the extent that necessity 
may be the mother of invention, 
the Asian has strong incentive to 
engage in significant research. Here 


he will also have intellectual stimu- | 


lation from personal contacts and 


professional literature. So, in terms | 


of the usefulness of his discoveries 
in alleviating the needs of Asia, 
some scholars may contribute more 
by remaining abroad. They are also 
in a favorable position to influence 
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the investment of foreign capital in 
projects related directly to the needs 
of Asia. 

Another well established proce- 
dure by which the Asian abroad 
contributes to his country is 
through partnerships, formal or in- 
formal, with firms or persons back 
home. This is frequently with a 
brother or other close relative. 
Often the relationship is a highly 
structured one in which the partner 
in Asia regularly communicates his 
needs for specific information, tools, 
and products, and the partner 
abroad supplies these needs as well 
as more general information which 
may be useful. It is clear, then, that 
not all those who remain after com- 
pleting their academic objective do 
so to escape the harsh realities and 
deprivation of an underdeveloped 
country. Some do so in order more 
effectively to contribute to the de- 
velopment of that country. 


STUDENTS WHO RETURN 


Let us now turn to a more posi- 
tive view of the foreign student 
question and consider the invalua- 
ble contributions to their homeé 
countries made by the great major- 
ity of the foreign students—those 
who do return to their native lands. 
These contributions are stimulated 
by the characteristics of the student 
who goes abroad for graduate 
study, and the dynamics of the de- 
veloping country to which he re- 
turns. 


The same characteristics which 


| impel the Asian to go abroad for 


graduate study will also move him 
to his 
country’s development upon his re- 
turn. One of these traits is an inter- 
est in other people and other parts 
of the world. This interest in others 
contrasts with the strong sense of 
in the majority of 
Asians and the old indifference of 


the Asian for his fellow Asian 


across the border. 


Another characteristic typical of 
students studying abroad is their 
dissatisfaction with things as they 
are and their determination to do 
something about them — beginning 
with going abroad for graduate 
study. This is in contrast to the in- 
action typical of most of the people 
in the underdeveloped countries— 
the apparent result of apathy, class 
discrimination, discouragement, fa- 
talism, and, often, malnutrition. So 
prevalent is this characteristic that 
national leaders point to Japan as 
an example of economic enterprise 
and success “won not by facile ex- 
ploitation of national resources but 


the willingness of the people to 


work hard and save for invest- 
ment.” 
A third characteristic of the 


Asian studying abroad is his search 
of the new and unusual for realistic 
answers to his country’s problems. 
Quite the opposite are the majority 
of his countrymen who rely on the 
established order and ancient for- 
mulae to supply these answers. This 
is probably due to an almost total 
lack of awareness on the part of the 
poorly educated masses that life 
could be different and the assump- 
tion that theirs is the norm for 


humanity. 

A fourth characteristic is the 
dawning awareness of the Asian 
pursuing graduate study abroad 


that the answer to problems is 
knowledge, for which there is no 
substitute. I use the word here not 
in the scholarly sense of familiarity 
with those works that mark the well 
educated man but rather in the 
sense of knowing facts and rela- 
tionships that make possible the re- 
liable manipulation of the social 
and physical environments. This 
awareness generates, at least in 
part, the incentive that takes the 
Asian abroad for graduate study 
and is in sharp contrast to the prej- 
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udices that largely control the so- 
cial order and the personal lives of 
most Asians. The replacement of 
these prejudices with rational poli- 
cies depends largely upon cadres of 
young adults who have had the op- 
portunity to appraise them dispas- 
sionately in the context of a society 
that manages better without them. 


Finally it must be _ recognized 
that those who go abroad for grad- 
uate training have survived a long 
and rigorous screening process. 
This usually indicates possession of 
a high order of intelligence neces- 
sary to implement effectively the 
important attitudes, aptitudes, and 
motives indicated above and to inte- 
grate them into a life of productiv- 
ity. It is because of these character- 
istics of the Asian foreign student 
that he is the most likely of his 
contemporaries to take the initia- 
tive in the economic and social de- 
velopment of his country upon his 
return. 


These characteristics of the indi- 
vidual would, however, be wasted if 
his homeland ignored or, as is some- 
times the case, actively blocked the 
use of this talent. In exploring the 
value of U.S. graduate training with 
industrialists in Asia, one often 
hears such negative statements as 
“American education trains a man 
out of usefulness,” or “We have no 
place in which to fit the American 
mold,” or “He is useful only if he 
is willing to yield to existing policy 
and stick to his duty.” But these 
statements are most likely to come 
from the older men and may repre- 
sent the consensus of 15 or even 10 
years ago rather than of today. 


LEADERS HIP NEEDED 


All of Asia is acutely aware of the 
need for new direction and new 
management. Many Asians are 
questioning whether, in spite of the 
political and economic manipulation 
over the past quarter-century, much 
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real progress has been made in 
terms of the well-being of the peo- 
ple. Some even suspect they have 
slipped backward. It is the dynam- 
ics of this disappointment with the 
past and the hope for the future 
that make the developing Asian 
countries receptive to the type of 
leadership which the returning 
scholar can give. Some examples of 
these dynamics may help to elabo- 
rate this point. 


Hunger is a daily experience, ac- 
cording to reliable estimates, of 
three-fourths of the people of Asia. 
The necessity of dividing a depleted 
larder among surviving claimants 
makes an impressive argument for 
birth control. That the means of 
birth control is readily accessible 
and that its use does in fact pre- 
vent unwanted additions to the 
family is an important object les- 
son on the usefulness of knowledge 
compared to prejudice and impulse 
as a basis for behavior; and the 
people’s respect for knowledge is in- 
creased. In the future they will be 


more disposed to give heed to a | 
proposition buttressed with knowl- | 
edge than one appealing to preju- | 


dice or impulse. 


Asia appreciates the surplus food | 
and other foreign aid supplied by | 


the United States and other coun- 
tries. Instead of the 


Asians estimated by Ecare (Eco- 


nomic Commission for Asia and the © 


Far East) to be suffering from 
malnutrition, there would have been 
mass starvation had this aid not 
been given, for out of all Asia, only 
Burma and Thailand produce more 
food than they consume. Such ex- 
periences supply vivid lessons con- 
cerning the humanitarian qualities 
of people beyond Asia’s border; and 
even the more vivid lesson that no 
nation is sufficient unto itself. Con- 
fidence in the ways of other coun- 
tries and cooperative enterprises 
with other states should come more 
easily because of such experiences. 


950 million © 
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For many nations of Asia _ the 
idealisms that motivated independ- 
ence movements and reforms have 
had time for repeated testing. A 
more sober and realistic frame of 
reference and a more knowledgeable 
and responsible leadership is being 
demanded. The Asians are begin- 
ning to look beyond their borders 
for things that have worked else- 
where and may be adaptable to 
their needs. 


Much of Asia’s fractionation, sus- 
picion, fatalism, and lack of enter- 
prise can be better understood when 
viewed against its historic back- 
ground of rigid class distinctions 
and social and economic favoritism. 
While official recognition and some 
of the symbols identifying these 
classes have been abandoned, the 
social structure still tends to reflect 
and perpetuate a hierarchy of class 
privilege. There are but few places 
in Asia as free of this at the present 
time as Japan. 

Along with this increasing free- 
dom from class discrimination has 
come the significant development of 
Japan as the showcase of Asia. It 


» has consistently exhibited an annual. 


economic growth rate of around 10 
percent. The quantity and quality 
of her electronic devices, optical in- 
struments, and chemicals are wide- 
ly known. She is today’s top ship- 


' builder and a leading exporter of 





_ steel. Japan is of necessity depend- 


ent upon many other countries, but 
in addition she elects to increase 
her dependence by buying foreign 
research and development rather 
than relying only on her own. While 
second only to the United States in 
the production of plastics, she has 
yet to develop her first principal 
plastic on her own. 


The Japanese success story is due 
partly to four important factors. One 
is the worker’s feeling of self-esteem 
and his conviction that he is con- 
tributing to the national well-being. 
Another is his insistence on work- 


ing and his ability to turn his work 
into a pleasurable experience. Then, 
too, as indicated above, the Japa- 
nese are candid about their depend- 
ence on, and therefore their per- 
sistent search for, the good products 
and ideas of others. Finally, the 
Japanese are convinced there is no 
substitute for knowledge, as_indi- 
cated by the fact that over 80 per- 
cent of top management in Japa- 
nese industry have a university edu- 
cation. The rest of Asia, having this 
example of conspicuous success 
among its own people and recogniz- 
ing the factors responsible for it, is 
certain to respect this success and, 
possibly, to try to emulate it. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF RETURNEES 


We now turn to the nature of 
contributions made by those who 
have returned from study abroad. 
For our purposes, “study abroad” is 
loosely defined to include, in addi- 
tion to formal degree programs, in- 
tensive short-term study, informal 
observation and practical training, 
participation in study commissions, 
and even individual itineraries with 
an educational objective. The cri- 
terion is the seeking of knowledge 
not readily accessible in the home 
country. 


A sampling of these contributions 
can be grouped into three categor- 
ies which are representative but far 
from exhaustive. The first of these 
is obvious. If we may speak of 
knowledge as a vista of facts spread 
out before us which we scan search- 
ingly for the components that, com- 
bined, may solve a problem, then 
this first category of contributions 
consists of the problems solved as a 
result of this greatly expanded 
knowledge. The most conspicuous of 
these contributions are in the area 
of research and development, and 
good examples are agricultural de- 
velopment in the Philippines and the 
Republic of China as compared to 
Communist China and _ industrial 
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development in South Korea and Ja- 
pan in contrast to the rest of Asia. 
Most significant in this regard is 
the fact that these better developed 
countries have had a strong and en- 
during relationship with the United 
States and that unusually large 
numbers of men and women from 
these countries have studied here. 


Returning to the general topic, 
this expanded knowledge and these 
solutions result not just from the 
single experience of study abroad 
but also from the fact that this 
study opens avenues of continuing 
access to the development and re- 
search of the most advanced nations 
through personal contacts and 
through the specialized literature of 
those countries which would have 
been largely inaccessible or un- 
known to the Asian had he not 
studied abroad. 


Less obvious are those contribu- 
tions stemming from a more cour- 
ageous and determined pursuit of 
career objectives resulting from the 
Asian’s study abroad. Perhaps this 
results partly from his training, 
academic and crosscultural, in deal- 
ing with the complex; partly from 
his learning, from Western example 
and by personal experimentation, 
to handle more objectively the frus- 
trations, failures, and hostilities 
which, often suppressed and con- 
cealed by the typical Asian, accord- 
ing to Asian custom, accumulate as 
discouragement and loss of self- 
esteem. He also gains courage from 
his conviction of the value of his 
profession to the world and from 
awareness of his own marketable 
value. Whatever the means by 
which he achieves the courage and 
determination to apply his profes- 
sional skills to the problems of his 
country, these characteristics are 
related directly to the sum of his 
contributions, and they are to be 
found most consistently and most 
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conspicuously in those who have 
studied abroad. From Sun Yat-sen 
and Mahatma Gandhi on, we have 
an ever increasing number of Asian 
“foreign” students whose contribu- 
tions to society are to a great ex- 
tent attributable to this courage 
and persistence in adversity. 


EXAMPLE OF COOPERATION 


The remaining class of contribu- | 
tions to Asia by Asians who have | 
consists of those 
enter- © 
impor- | 
tantly, from the example of cooper- | 


studied abroad 
resulting from cooperative 
prises and,. possibly more 


ation itself. The capstone of all 
factors contributing to a continent’s 
progress, without which it is des- 
tined to remain underdeveloped, is 
interstate cooperation. As the ability 


of the child to subjugate his per- | 


sonal inclinations to group. en- 
deavor is the mark of individual 
maturity and occurs only as he 
learns the advantage of cooperative 
effort, so the willingness of the state 


to forgo temporary advantage in | 


order to enhance the larger society 
is a mark of national maturity. But 
as the successive levels of social or- 
ganization from the family to soci- 


ety as a whole become increasingly | 


more abstract, the advantages of 
cooperation become more difficult to 
grasp. It is for this reason that 
those who understand that advan- 
tages may ultimately result from 
interacting with the larger unit, 


such as studying abroad, and who | 


have actually experienced this inter- 
action and found it rewarding, are 
best prepared to generate further 
hypotheses concerning such interac- 
tion and possess the incentive and 
sophistication necessary to _ test 
them. 

This is especially true in Asia 
where, because of the many centu- 
ries of orientation to small inde- 
pendent political units such as sho- 
gunates and fiefdoms, even coopera- 
tion among the units within a state 
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| among the programs established in 
| the past year are: the new interna- 


is at a precarious level. It therefore 
comes as no surprise to learn that 
cooperative enterprises at the mul- 
tinational level in Asia are almost 
invariably conceived and directed 
by persons who have studied abroad. 
Visiting with these people, one 
quickly recognizes the cosmopolitan 
flavor of their interests, reflecting a 
pattern begun with study abroad 
and continued through contacts 
with people and ideas of other coun- 
tries. 


The contributions these return- 
ing Asian students are making 
through these multinational cooper- 
ative enterprises are _ inestimable 
in both their quantity and in their 
significance. They range from small 
binational agreements to the com- 
prehensive worldwide _ programs 
such as Unesco (United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) ; and from the large- 
ly political (Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization) through research 
and development (Asia Productiv- 
ity Organization) and the economic 
Commission for Asia 


Both the number of programs and 
the aspects of development empha- 
are expanding. Included 


tional city, Auroville, to be built 
over the next 20 years by French 
architects near Pondicherry, India, 


| for the purpose of bringing together 


the values and ideals of all civiliza- 
tion; the Asian Institute of Tech- 
nology (the reorganized and ex- 
panded Sgeato Graduate School of 
Engineering) with an_internation- 
al board of trustees and an interna- 
tional faculty; the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, which opened in No- 
vember 1966 with 18 Asian mem- 


inde- | bers and assets of a billion dollars 


. sho- 


ypera- 
state 








and was heralded by newspapers all 
across Asia from Afghanistan to 
Japan for its potential to bring 


“Asia’s diverse peoples together in 
a cooperative effort for peaceful de- 
velopment”; the First Asian Inter- 
national Trade Fair that opened in 
November 1966 with exhibits from 
3,000 corporations in and outside of 
Asia; and a series of National Trop- 
ical Medical Centers to be located in 
five or more Asian countries. 


The examples in the above three 
categories of contributions to the 
development of Asia by returning 
Asians constitute impressive _ testi- 
mony to the value of the U.S. invest- 
ment in the education of Asian na- 
tionals. A complete cataloging of 
such contributions, were this pos- 
sible, might well dissipate the bile 
from the most jaundiced eye among 
us. Compared to the large sums 
spent on foreign aid, the amount 
spent here is almost infinitesimal. 
And education is the one thing on 
which many Asians agree they 
need help. Then, because of the an- 
cient tradition of student exchange 
and the booming current participa- 
tion in it by developed and under- 
developed nations alike, instead of 
leaving the stigma usually attached 
to receiving aid, foreign study en- 
hances status and raises self-esteem. 
Accordingly, it is possible that, 
more important than our role of the 
hero dashing to rescue the militar- 
ily impotent from the bully, even 
more important than our role of the 
tycoon dispensing charity to the 
hungry and the indigent, is our role 
of the knowledgeable and under- 
standing teacher. While the United 
States, more than any other coun- 
try, has the resources to fill all of 
these roles, this nation will endear 
itself most to Asians in the last one 
—the role of teacher. It does not 
threaten their national prestige, 
question the effectiveness of their 
culture, or imply inequality of sta- 
tus, and it is something they seek 
instead of having it thrust upon 
them. 
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Considering this evidence, then, for bringing development and prog- A 
it would appear that not only is it ress to Asia. It may be that, in the | d; 
a good thing for us to help educate long run, the greatest contribution } to 
Asian students, but it is among the the West can make to the East is sp 
best things we can do for Asia. For to increase the number and sophis- | _/, 
it is these students who have the tication of this cadre of elite who / 
greatest potential among their con- come for a brief sojourn in our 
temporaries, Eastern or Western, groves of academe. 

Governmental Commitment to International Education j 
In recent years our traditional commitment to the ideals of i 
education has been enlarged by an international dimension. I 
President Johnson articulated the new commitment eloquently 
and persuasively—first in his Smithsonian address of 1965 and 
later in his special message to Congress on February 2, 1966: 
“Education lies at the heart of every nation’s hopes and purposes,” said the 
President. “It must be at the heart of our international relations * * *. Inter- 
national education cannot be the work of one country. It is the responsibility 
and promise of all nations. It calls for free exchange and full collaboration. 
We expect to receive as much as we give, to learn as well as to teach. Let ' 
this Nation play its part.” 
The congressional response to this challenge was prompt and IL 
unmistakable. The International Education Act of 1966 endorsed ' 
the commitment, and provided the framework for implement- | atin 
ing it. But it was only the first step. It left a crucial question | nee 
unanswered: whether we would tolerate, as in international b ser 
education efforts of the past, a glaring gap between the expres- } enr 
sion of ideals and their realization—a gap sometimes so large | upc 
as to impeach, in skeptical minds, the sincerity of the commit- ) fore 
ment itself. } nee 
Clearly, it is time to make reality conform to ideal, to allow of t 
“conduct to be an unspoken sermon,” and to make practice con- abs 
gruent with precept. The manner in which a nation allocates I 
its scarce resources, the manner in which it spends its public Fsa 
treasure, is the most revealing index of its values and priorities are 
—the clearest reflection of the relative importance it attaches ago 
to the things in which it believes. If we mean what we say, side 
therefore, if we adhere to the values enunciated by President fore 
Johnson, we must translate that conviction into the unambig- tion 
uous dollar terms of governmental budgets. We must provide the. 
significant, massive, and comprehensive financial support for | 
international education in its broadest sense; and this means A 
support for American higher education on a scale unparalleled pe 
in history. in h 
—Government, the Universities, and International law, 
Affairs: A Crisis in Identity, by Professors ity; 
Walter Adams and Adrian Jaffe. A_ special coun 
report to the Congress from the U.S. Advisory to 1 
Commission on International Educational and hats: 
Cultural Affairs. House doc. 120. (Washing- lectui 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1967.) file « 
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Are foreign student advisers necessary? Do the problems of foreign students 
differ so greatly from those of American students that they require a specialist 
to handle them? Drawing on his years of experience with foreign students, 
the author discusses this question and describes the ever increasing duties 
and responsibilities of the foreign student adviser. 


Foreign Student Adviser: 
A Necessary Profession 


by M. ROBERT B. KLINGER 


I N these days when every educa- 
tional institution is critically evalu- 
ating its organization because of the 
need to stretch a budget to cover all 
services during a period of expanding 
enrollment, one of the offices looked 


upon most critically is that of the 


foreign student adviser. Is there a 
need for a separate official, or can all 
of the functions of that office be easily 
absorbed by other personnel? 

First of all we need to define an 
Fsa—as foreign student advisers 
are generally known. A few years 
ago at a workshop conference con- 
sidering the counseling aspects of 
foreign student advising, this descrip- 
but still bearing 
the aura of truth—was proposed: 


A foreign student counselor at a large 


| university is a person who was appointed 
from the faculty; carries a doctor’s degree 
| in history, English, Spanish, 


international 
law, hotel management, Chinese, or divin- 
ity; and has had experience in a foreign 
country anywhere from 30 years in China 
to 1 day in Canada. He wears several 
hats: as counselor, program director, 
lecturer, chairman of a committee, typist, 
file clerk, author, pseudo-lawyer, pseudo- 


doctor, _pseudo-psychologist, bondsman, 
diplomatic negotiator, bookkeeper, notary 
public, journalist, mimeograph operator, 
carpenter, janitor, and official greeter for 
the university of kings, shahs, queens, 
cabinet ministers, and professors of papyro- 
logy and fisheries. He is expected to at 
least say hello, goodbye, and a few curses 
in not many more than 80 languages. 
He has a painful familiarity with im- 
migration law, income tax law, selective 
service law, criminal law, and civil codes. 
He works in the realms of psychology, 
education, anthropology, history, political 
science, sociology, geography, and inter- 
national finance. His students look upon 
him as brother, uncle, father, mother, con- 
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fessor, friend, taskmaster, policeman, 
teacher, and detective. He uses whatever 
methods are at hand, empirically, to get 
as much information about his students 
as he can in the shortest time possible. 


He serves as adviser, counselor, 
encyclopedia, and reservoir of American 
culture from social customs to the use of 
slang. In the university hierarchy he is 
either directly reporting to the president 
who rarely remembers his existence, or to 
the dean of students who has adopted 
him as the orphan child of a distant 
cousin. He signs his name dozens of times 
a day to reports to the Immigration Serv- 
ice, which, incidentally, hopes he doesn’t 
know too much of their regulations; and 
to myriad other agencies of this and other 
governments certifying, on the basis mostly 
of intuition, as to all facets of his students’ 
lives. He refers, in desperation, in hope, 
and sometimes by design, to anyone who 
might be a bit less busy than he. He must 
remember several hundreds of names un- 
familiar even in syllabic arrangements 
and must associate each name to a total 
perscnality at a moment’s notice. He must 
be able to enjoy foods of all countries, or 
at least appear to, to listen with alert ap- 
preciation to Japanese opera, Chinese folk 
music, Indian zittars and other exotic 
music, and in fact to enter into apprecia- 
tion of arts from every country. He must 
meet with student committees, foreign 
student clubs, American student govern- 
ment, Rotaries, Boy Scouts, "Women’s 
clubs, faculty committees, and religious 
parleys and never appear more than an 
advisory equal. Throughout he must be 
friendly, interested, concerned, and un- 
prejudiced. He feels like a hybrid of 
Poobah, a whirling dervish, and an organ 
player. All in all, he must be all in all. 


While the description holds at the 
large university, it must be remem- 
bered that the Fsa is more often a 
fractional person—in smaller institu- 
tions he may be devoting only one 
quarter of his time to being an Fsa; 
and in the largest universities the func- 
tions may be divided among a num- 
ber of staff members. 


If we grant that personnel specialists 
are necessary in American institutions 
of higher education, the question still 
remains: Are foreign student advisers 
necessary? Or, more specifically, to 
what extent should personnel services 
be centralized, and where and by 
whom? If some centralization is de- 
sirable, which services should be 
brought together? 
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Specialized services performed 
for a particular group in an insti- 
tution grow out of a realization 
that the group differs substantially 
from other groups and has its own 
peculiar problems and needs. Thus 
a decision to appoint an Fsa is 
made when the institution recog- 
nizes the foreign student popula- 
tion as being quite different from 
the American students and accepts 
the responsibility for dealing with 
this group in a special way. When- 
ever a service is already being per- 
formed by the institution with 
economy of effort, time, and money, 
there is no need for separate serv- 
ices for foreign students, and an 
Fsa is not necessary. Regulation 
from the cradle to the grave—in 
this case spoonfeeding or paternal- 
ism or whatever one wishes to call 
it—should be anathema to the in- 
stitution, whether for foreign stu- 
dents or Americans. 


FOREIGN STUDENT PROBLEMS 


What are the differences—what 
are the problems peculiar to foreign 
students—that a specialist can han- 
dle better than a generalist, with 
an overall savings to the institution 
in time, money, and effort on the 
part of the staff? 


First of all, there are academic 
differences. The foreign students’ 
credentials are strange to the ad- 
missions office that has never be- 
fore dealt with such papers. One 
who would advise the foreign stu- 
dents needs some knowledge of the 
school system from which the stu- 
dent comes, he must be able to 
translate course equivalents, and he 
should be aware of the differences 
in grading systems and the various 
diplomas and degrees issued abroad. 
Only a specialist will have these 
qualifications. In some _ institutions 
the foreign student adviser will fill 
this position. 
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Other institutions, that have sev- 
eral persons handling admissions 
and that have a substantial number 
of applications from abroad, may 
assign foreign student credentials 
to one of the staff who then be- 
comes the specialist in this particu- 
lar area. In such an institution the 
Fsa is not needed for admissions 
problems except perhaps to advise 
the admissions officers. In this lat- 
ter role he must emphasize for them 
the importance of certain critical 
responsibilities, e.g., that the insti- 
tution must, before admitting a 
foreign student, examine very care- 
fully his financial backing, health 
status, and proficiency in English. 


When the foreign student arrives, 
he is usually unfamiliar with the 


academic methods of our _ institu- 
tions—for example, the require- 
ment of diligent attendance at 


classes, quizzes, and tests at times 
other than the end of the year, the 
credit-hour system, our grading and 
“honor points,” discussions, our 
methods of testing, and many other 
points where we differ from the 
practices abroad. 


There may also be a significant. 


difference in the way a foreign 
student perceives the faculty mem- 
ber. Abroad, a professor may be a 
remote, aloof figure never to be ap- 
proached; here the faculty member 
may pride himself on his friendli- 
ness and approachability. He may 
actually be aggrieved if the student 
does not come to him for special 


help. 


The foreign student needs group 
orientation, or counseling as an in- 
dividual, to make him an effective 
student. Here a_ specialist, who 
knows these critical differences in 
educational practices, can best per- 
form the service. For the student 
personnel generalist to take the 
time to become aware of these 
nuances when his job is to deal with 
the vast majority of American stu- 
dents would be a waste of time and 


energy. An Fsa here can most effi- 
ciently handle the problem. 

The foreign student who is not 
up to the average in academic 
achievement also needs special coun- 
seling. The symptoms leading to a 
diagnosis of why he is not succeed- 
ing differ from those found among 
the American students. Few valid 
standardized tests are appropriate 
for testing foreign students to de- 
tect reasons for failure based on 
low intelligence or low aptitudes. 
Special tests of English language 
proficiency are necessary. The clash 
of cultures, the very distance from 
home, a difference in goals—these 
and many other factors may lead 
to low achievement for the foreign 
student. Only through experience 
with a number of foreign students, 
study of the literature on foreign 
student achievement, and _ discus- 
sions with others dealing with for- 
eign students can a person become 
aware of the significant differences 
in causes of low achievement. Here, 
again, it is not practical for the 
generalist to spend the necessary 
time to handle the problem when 
he should be working with the larg- 
er number of Americans. The Fsa 
as a counselor provides the institu- 
tion with an easier way to handle 
the problem. 

Many institutions send letters to 
parents when a student is not 
achieving well. One can imagine 
the problems that arise when such 
routine letters are sent abroad to 
the parents of foreign students: 
father-son relationships, parents’ in- 
ability to read English and _ their 
lack of knowledge of American pro- 
cedures, the very distance which 
prevents personal contacts between 
father and son over a period of 
years, the problem of “face”—all of 
these and other factors must be ex- 
amined whenever a letter to a par- 
ent is considered. Again, these 
problems can best be met by a spe- 
cialist. 
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When the student has received 
honors or is to graduate, there is 
a recognized need for the satisfac- 
tion that comes when a friend says 
“well done.” Someone in the insti- 
tution is needed for the foreign stu- 
dent in loco parentis. Especially is 
some recognition needed at com- 
mencement time. With parents far 
away at graduation, the Fsa may 
be the one to give the student a 
feeling that someone cares. 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


Perhaps the most perplexing area 
in dealing with foreign students is 
the legal one—the legal ramifications 
of his stay, the laws, regulations, 
and restrictions in which he is en- 
meshed as a noncitizen. There are 
passports or entry permits which 
expire and visas which may restrict 
his vacation experiences such as 
even a short visit to Niagara Falls. 
Some types of visas require that he 
carry a certain course load, forbid 
him to transfer, restrict his em- 
ployment whether by the college or 
an outside employer. He must reg- 
ister with our government and his; 
he must file income tax forms if he 
works; he has a different relation- 
ship with our Armed Forces. Here 
he is significantly different from 
the American student, and the need 
for a specialist is critical. If a gen- 
eralist, who handles mostly Ameri- 
can students, forgets some simple 
but critical difference when coun- 
seling one of his foreign students, 
it could mean a severe penalty for 
the student. Even a specialist, the 
Fsa, has a hard time keeping up 
with changes in regulations and 
shifts in policy. Not to have a spe- 
cialist to deal with these matters 
but to rely on generalists could be 
a grave error. 

Problems of finances for foreign 
students also are significantly dif- 
ferent from those of American 
students. Already mentioned are 
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the legal problems surrounding em- 
ployment. Many countries from 
which students come have restrict- 
ed purchase of American dollars 
and require certification by the in- 
stitution. When such 
merely state that the student is en- 


rolled or lists his courses and grades, } 


the registrar’s office may be the | 


best place to issue them. Some coun- | 


tries, however, demand an itemized | 
budget for the student, who may 
have no idea of how much money 
he will need. His expenses are dif- | 


ferent from those of the American, } 


so a specialist is helpful in working 
out such budgets. 


Foreign students often hold schol- 
arships from agencies of our gov- 
ernment or theirs, or from founda- 
tions. Relations with sponsors are | 
again a peculiar aspect of the for- } 
eign student, specialized in nature, | 
Both the scholarship holders and_ 
privately financed students occa- 
sionally have trouble in _ getting’ 
money on time, and sometimes they | 
need loans. A specialist can often” 
distinguish the legitimate from the! 
not-so-legitimate reasons for loans, 


Counseling in the use of money 
is an area in which some institu-/ 
tions feel they may be too paternal-/ 
istic. Offten, however, the foreign 
student has had little experience in| 
handling his own money and may 
receive a large lump sum at one| 
time which is to be used over a long 
period. The temptations to over-/ 
spend are great, the cost of items 
in American dollars is bewildering; 
and the best possible counseling 
and advising is often necessary to 
help the student. 

Cultural differences touched upon 
at various points above—the differ- 
ence in academic practices, the per 
ception of the faculty member, the 
matter of budgeting one’s money- 
extend to many other aspects of the 
life of the foreign student. The num- 
ber of books and articles on cross 
culture is building up—incidentally, 
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keeping up with such research and 
detecting local implications is an- 
other important function of an Fsa. 


Dating habits, social life, moral 


values, group activity, volunteer- 
ism, semantic differences such as 
the meanings of the word “friend- 
ship,” dress, diet (including taste 
differences as well as religious pro- 


hibitions), housing, living habits, 
religions—all are different. Child- 
rearing practices, national traits, 


and perception of parents, of sib- 
lings, of peers, of groups may vary 
greatly. Some attention has been 
given in the literature to many of 
these aspects, to the “cultural 
shock” of cross cultural travel and 
education as well as to the “cultural 
curve” of understanding, of pre- 
conception, and stereotypes. These 
differences, sometimes noticeable to 
both parties—-American and for- 
eign—but often more subtle and 
not so readily recognized, demand 
attention somewhere in the institu- 
tion. For the student to be most 
effective academically, he must 
learn to function in this new and 
strange culture into which he has 
been plunged. The building up of 
knowledge in this area by the spe- 
cialist, always watchful for the nu- 
ances, is usually impossible for the 
generalist, whose efforts must 
largely be devoted to the large mass 
of Americans clamoring for his at- 
tention. 


SOCIAL CONTACTS 


The foreign student needs assist- 
ance in dealing with his social sur- 
roundings. He needs guidance in 
joining American groups as well as 
support in his desire to interpret his 
homeland and his culture to Amer- 
icans. Seeking to share his knowl- 
edge of his country, he may, if 
enough of his countrymen are near- 
by, organize an association of them, 
or he may offer to speak before 
American groups. If it is the 
former, guidance or advising of the 


group is important, and helping 
them to provide meaningful pro- 
grams is desirable. If he is to speak 
before community groups, someone 
must help him find the appropriate 
groups and also keep him from be- 
ing lionized or exploited by Ameri- 
cans, singly and collectively. He 
may be looked upon as an exotic, to 
be displayed, to the peril of both 
his ego and his academic standing. 

Whenever the Fsa thinks of go- 
ing out in the community, he thinks 
of home hospitality as well as of 
speakers and programs. Almost in- 
variably if a question is put to a 
foreign student as to what--in ad- 
dition to academic study—he de- 
sires to get out of his stay, he will 
reply that he wants to visit Ameri- 
can homes. He wants to see America 
where it lives, in all its variety— 
the “middle class” home, the labor- 
ers home, the farm home, and the 
home of an American belonging to 
a minority group. The institution 
may consider that this aspect of his 
stay is not its function, but a func- 
tion of a community group. Coor- 
dination and guidance of commu- 
nity groups is, however, necessary, 
and the Fsa finds himself chosen 
as the logical person to provide this 
coordination too. 

The proper use of vacation time 
is another matter where the Amer- 
ican student and foreign student 
differ. If the latter can find sum- 
mer employment, there are inter- 
pretations to be made for both 
sides—employee and employer. The 
foreign student may not know the 
meaning of the jobs available—for 
example, the functions of a “camp 
counselor”; the prospective employer 
may need careful preparation to over- 
come prejudice or to be aware of what 
he can expect from the student. If the 
student is not to work, careful travel 
arrangements may be necessary. 
Where Americans can “see America” 
over a lifetime, the foreign student 
may have only one or two summers to 
visit the highlights of our vast country, 
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to get to know the natural beauties, 
the manmade wonders, our social 
institutions, and the way we as a 
people live. He must get his advice 
on travel somewhere, and the gen- 
eralist cannot spare the time. If 
the institution accepts this as a role 
in advising its students—and where 
else can he go?—the Fsa can per- 
form the role with knowledge again 
of the nuances and subtleties. 
Available research tends to show 
that a number of foreign students 
remain in the United States as per- 
manent residents, a fact which ag- 
grieves the foreign countries and 
also our own State Department. 
Often it is found that fear is the 
motivation. He is afraid that he has 
become a misfit at home, by being 
trained beyond available jobs; but 
more than that, he fears that, hav- 
ing assimilated so much that is 
American, he has become less an 
Indian, or a Formosan, or a Boliv- 
ian. In those institutions without 
special services to the foreign stu- 
dent there is no one to help him 
keep roots in his home country. 
Here is a special program function, 
a special counseling area that is 
hard to define. There is a danger 
that our whole national heritage of 


procedures, which have tradition- 
ally aimed at assimilating and 
Americanizing the immigrants in 


our “melting pot,” will also be used 
with the foreign student. For the 
immigrant there is a need for at- 
tention, to make him “acceptable” 
as an American; the same attention 
may damn the foreign student to 
become the misfit at home. There 
are differences he must maintain so 
that he can go home—these may 
be, for the short time he is here, 
differences in him that we must 
adjust to, that he cannot change to 
our liking without great peril. 

Aside from the recognition of his 
need for someone to show friendly 
pride at commencement, the foreign 
graduate needs attention differing 
from the American. We take for 
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granted that the American can go 
out to his employment with the 
chiefly theoretical knowledge we 
have given him and learn the prac- 
tical know-how on the job. The 
practical training blends into the | 
permanent career. But for the for- 
eign student the know-how is pre- 
cisely what he wants most to take 
back with him. It is one of our most 
valuable export commodities. Our | 
law permits him to have, in many 
fields of study, a period of practi- 
cal training. Placement of the for- 
eign student in our industry for 
such training is a specialized func- 
tion and requires careful counseling 
of the prospective employer. Why 
should he employ and train this 
short-term person who will then 
leave for his home country just 
when he has become a valuable em- } 
ployee? The employer’s misgivings 
may be as great, in view of cultural 
differences, as though he had been 
approached by an agency to hire a 
handicapped person. Only a special- 
ist like the Fsa, or a knowledgeable | 
person in a placement office, can} 
handle the needs in this area. 


nr 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


American institutions develop re- 
lationships with their alumni which 
are largely unknown abroad. If it 
is expected that foreign graduates | 
will function as alumni in our} 
sense of the word, they must be! 
oriented before they leave, and 
there must be followup activities | 
that differ from those with Amer- | 
ican alumni. Many of our foreign | 
graduates, in certain countries | 
where higher education claims a 
premium far above what it claims 
in the United States, reach posi-| 
tions of importance in greater num- 
bers and more quickly than do our 
American alumni. To keep these 
alumni in contact with their alma 
mater is a matter of importance for 
the institution. They are often ea- 
ger to help in screening prospective 
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| go students from their countries, or in ers. Over and beyond this, however, 
the the reorientation of recently re- is the hope of thoughtful persons 
we turned alumni. Specialized services everywhere that the foreign stu- 
rac- seem necessary in these alumni dent will have the best and the most 
The matters. varied experiences possible in the 
the Nothing has been said in this United States so that we can in- 
for- article about the fact that the sure that everything has been done 
pre- } United States Government consid- that can be done to help them make 
take | ers the exchange of persons a vital their own judgments about the 
most | and necessary part of our foreign United States. We can only have 
Our policy. On the local campus this faith that their attitudes and judg- 
nany often means an adjustment in pro- ments will help in the struggle for 
acti- gram in view of U.S. Government peace and understanding in the 
for- requirements of scholarship hold- world. 
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just In 1965-66, 23 countries each sent more than 1,000 students 
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dents. By 1965, 18,095 foreign students were studying engineer- 
ing in the United States, 9,754 as undergraduates and 7,733 as 
graduate students, with an “other” category (special students, 
etc.) comprising 608. Thus, ‘the relative increases are much 
greater among the graduates, who make up more than 40 per- 
p re- cent of the foreign engineering students. 
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—from The Professional School and World Af- 
fairs: Report of the Task Force on Agriculture 
and Engineering. Education and World Affairs, 
June 1967. 
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Education for International Responsibility: 
The Crisis in Funding 


U.S. colleges and universities which 
are expected to prepare the experts 
and academic specialists necessary to 
assist the nation in meeting its world- 
wide responsibilities are confronted 
with a serious crisis in funding their 
international studies, according to a 
public statement released August 1 by 
the Board of Trustees of Education 
and World Affairs (Ewa).? 


In a major policy declaration the 
Ewa board—a group of distinguished 
educators and leaders in the field of 
public affairs—warned: “The United 
States cannot sustain the world lead- 
ership role it has undertaken unless it 
nourishes and replenishes its resources 
of trained talent and its store of 
knowledge on international affairs,” 
primarily supplied by U.S. higher ed- 
ucational institutions. 


While the nation has for some years 
recognized its dependence on its col- 
leges and universities for this talent 
and knowledge, a combination of de- 
velopments over the past few months 
may leave the U.S. academic com- 
munity without the funds needed to 
carry on international studies and re- 
search at the very time when the need 
is greatest. 

On the one hand is the fact that 
expected federal funds authorized 
through the passage by the 89th Con- 
gress of the International Education 
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Act (Iga) of 1966 may not be appro- 
priated soon enough or in sufficient 
quantity by the 90th Congress to pre- 
vent a financial crisis for those institu- 
tions involved in the important field 
of international studies. 

On the other hand, in anticipation 
that government funding would be 
available, the major foundations—for 
some years past the source of much- 
needed outside financial support for 
research and training in international 
affairs—are reexamining their own 
priorities and may divert their grants 
into other, equally worthwhile areas. 

The Ewa statement remarks: 
“With the foundations awaiting clar- 
ification of the federal government's 
role, and with the Congress not yet 
having made any appropriations un- 
der the Iga, the universities and col- 
leges face the prospect of a grave 


NTU senate 
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shortage of funds for international ( 


training and research.” 

Urging that this crisis in funding 
be resolved, the Ewa statement con- 
cludes on a warning note: “The na- 
tion cannot afford the high costs it 
will have to pay in the future if it 
slips into a period of retrenchment 
now. 


1Copies of the statement are available 
on request from Education and World Af- 
fairs, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10036. 
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Secondary schools in Colombia are caught between twin pressures: the need 
for upgrading the quality of education and the increasing demands for mass 
education. Better teacher training—one of the keys to improvement—is the 
goal of numerous cooperative efforts now being made by government and 
private institutions in Colombia with help from the United States. 


A New Approach to Teacher 
Training in Colombia 


by CHARLES B. NEFF 


FOR many years the Republic 
of Colombia has been facing in- 
creasing difficulties in its educational 
system. Although there are many de- 
fects in primary education and in 
university education as well, the most 
immediate problems are in the cole- 
gios—the secondary schools. There is 
a serious education gap between the 
preparation of high school graduates 
and what is required of them in uni- 
versity level work. 

Some of Colombia’s colegios are 
excellent, especially the wealthier 
private institutions and the official 
colegios located in the larger cities. 
These few institutions are produc- 
ing graduates that can keep up with 
progressive universities, which are 
themselves rapidly instituting _ re- 
forms and moving ahead education- 
ally. The great bulk of the colegios 
are, however, poorly equipped and 
poorly staffed and are working with 
educational methods that each day 
become further out of date. 

The colegios are caught, just as 
are the universities, between the 
twin pressures of the needs for edu- 


cational upgrading and the demands 
for mass education. But unlike the 
leading universities, the vast ma- 
jority of the colegios lack sufficient 
resources to meet both of these de- 
mands simultaneously. The result 
is that doors are being opened to 
more students while the schools are 
unable to keep up with, much less 
get ahead of, the minimum stand- 
ards of modern education. 

The Government of Colombia, 
with the aid of some foreign spe- 
cialists, is studying various meas- 
ures for the reform of the secondary 
school system. In the final plan 
there will probably be some curricu- 
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lum change as well as consolidation 
of the present scattered and divided 
school system. 

But in the short run, as overall 
reform progresses, some immediate 
steps can be taken toward upgrad- 
ing secondary education. The key 
to these measures, it is generally 
agreed, is inservice education for 
present secondary teachers and the 
improvement of the curricula in the 
six or seven leading colleges of edu- 
cation. 

Numerous institutions, national 
and international, have at one time 
or another been involved in upgrad- 
ing the effectiveness of Colombian 
secondary school teachers. By de- 
cree the Colombian Government 
has provided career and _profes- 
sional incentives for teachers to 
continue their education. Short 
courses in subjects ranging from 
educational methods and audiovis- 
ual aids through mathematics and 
physics have been offered by various 
Colombian universities. The Uni- 
versidad Javeriana in Bogota has 
been giving this type of course dur- 
ing the vacation periods for almost 
18 years. The Universidad Pedago- 
gica in Bogota, with Ministry ap- 
proval, offers several correspond- 
ence courses for teachers. With the 
help of the Alianza Para el Pro- 
greso the Ministry of Education 
established a series of regional cen- 
ters for the improvement of teach- 
ing methods. Although these 
centers concentrated largely on pri- 
mary school teachers, from time to 
time seminars were held for second- 
ary school directors and _ teachers 
in specialized areas such as voca- 
tional guidance. 

But important as all these efforts 
were as initial steps, they all faced 
two major obstacles. First, because 
of their limited scope, they could 
reach only a small number of teach- 
ers, usually in the same major cities. 
Second, because of the scarcity of 
trained personnel in the Ministry 
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and in the universities, these 
courses could be only one-shot af- 
fairs. Efforts had to be limited to 
vacation periods, and there were no 
provisions for followup with the 
teacher who had completed the 
courses. 


PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 


It became apparent that there 
was another organization that could 
provide assistance for a secondary 
teacher training program in Colom- 
bia. This was the Peace Corps. The 
Peace Corps can provide personnel 
in sufficient number to teach a 
much wider populace than could the 
organizations heretofore involved. 
Also, Volunteers can work full-time 
throughout the year. It seemed pos- 
sible, on the other hand, that the 
Peace Corps might not always be 
able to provide Volunteers with suf- 
ficient professional capability to 
bear the full load of the teacher 
training effort. If, however, top 
level professional personnel from 
other organizations could be com- 
bined with the Peace Corps Volun- 
teers, then the requirements for 
quality as well as quantity in the 
program could be adequately met. 


ILCA PROJECT 


This is precisely what happened 
when Volunteers were assigned to 
work in the program directed by 
the Instituto Linguistico Colombo- 
Americano (Itca). 


The Instituto came into being in 
early 1962 through a grant-in-aid 
from the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs (CU) of the De- 
partment of State to the University 
of California at Los Angeles. This 
grant-in-aid provided the salaries 
for several trained linguists who 
went to Colombia to improve the 
teaching of English at the second- 
ary level. Although the study of 
English is required in all 6 years of 
the colegio, for the most part the 
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subject was inadequately taught, 
often by teachers who had no real 
knowledge of English, much less of 
how best to teach it. 


The Ixca linguists, headed by 
John Martin, a Ph.D. in linguistics 
from the University of Washington, 
and with considerable backing and 
financial support from the Minis- 
try of Education, took up residence 
in Bogota and began the task of 
writing new linguistic methodolog- 
ical materials for teaching English 
in the secondary schools of Colom- 
bia. In addition to these linguists, 
Fulbright-Hays professors also worked 
on the Itca project. Throughout the 
years 1963-66, a minimum of two pro- 
fessors were assigned each year to ILca 
by the Colombian Fulbright Commis- 


_ sion, and they became valued members 


of the staff. Dr. Martin’s group out- 
lined and wrote the first of six 
guidebook-texts for teachers. These 
guides represented one of the first 
attempts anywhere to write a set of 
linguistically oriented materials 
dealing specifically with the prob- 
lems of the Spanish-speaking per- 
son studying English. 


The Ica staff also offered inserv- 
ice courses for teachers based on the 
first-year guide. This course of 325 
hours included sections on articula- 
tory phonetics, contrastive phonol- 
ogy, respelling using the specially 
devised Inca method, and practice 
teaching. In addition, demonstra- 
tion classes were organized so that 
the Colombian teachers could see 
pupils being taught correctly by 
senior members of the Itca staff. 
These courses proved to be very pop- 
ular and successful. Unfortunately, 
however, because the Ixca staff was 
small in number and limited in its 
operations to Bogota, only about 100 
teachers went through these courses 
in slightly over 2 years. 


Peace Corps ASSISTANCE 


With the assignment of 23 Peace 
Corps Volunteers to the Itca pro- 
gram in October 1964, what had 
previously been a small operation 
now became truly national in scope. 
After receiving some training in 
linguistics at Georgetown University 
and an intensive course on the Itca 
method at headquarters in Bogota, 
the Volunteers were assigned to 
seven regional centers located in 
Cartagena, Barranquilla, Pereiro, 
Manizales, Bucaramanga, Ibague, 
and Medellin, in addition to Bogota. 
Here, with occasional supervision 
from the Itca staff, they offered the 
intensive course on the first-year 
Itca guide. More than 350 teachers 
around the country signed up for 
classes that were given in the eve- 
ning for 3 hours, 5 days a week, 
and also on Saturdays. Despite the 
fact that many of these . teachers 
were teaching a full-time load dur- 
ing the day, they enthusiastically 
participated in what for them signi- 
fied an opportunity for profession- 
alization and advancement. 


The Ministry arranged that those 
teachers who were not yet on the 
escalafon—the Colombian  classifi- 
cation and advancement system— 
would be registered in it after com- 
pleting the courses. Other teachers, 
who were already on the escalafon, 
could save a year in moving up to 
the next category. Additional in- 
centive for completing the course 
was given through the teacher’s 
signing of a promissory note for the 
course. If he successfully completed 
the course the note was returned, 
in effect giving him a scholarship 
for the full course. If he withdrew 
for unexcused reasons, the note was 
cashed and the teacher paid. 


Since the initial round of courses 
which ended between March and 
June of 1965, there have been 
further developments in the Ica 
program. The second-year guide was 
completed and published and the 
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third-year guide prepared for the 
printer. Teachers who had com- 
pleted the course on the first guide 
now had the opportunity to take 
the course on the second guide. In 
the regional centers as many as 
three other groups of teachers were 
recruited for courses on the first 
guide. In all, more than 1,000 teach- 
ers have now completed the first- 
year course, and the overwhelming 
majority of them have signed up 
for the second-year course as well. 
The course on the third-year guide 


was offered in 1966. It is antici- 
pated that all teachers who com- 
pleted - courses on the first-year 


guide will be given the opportunity 
to take the courses on the rest of 
the guides as they become available, 
some time before June of 1968. 


The original 7 regional centers 
have now been expanded to 11. Vol- 
unteers working with Itca have 
achieved an intimate working rela- 
tionship with their students, both 
during and after the courses. After 
a student completes the first-year 
course and goes back to his colegio 
to begin teaching with the Ica 
materials, Peace Corps Volunteers 
visit him frequently to assist with 
any special problems he may have. 
In some cities there have been meet- 
ings of Itca graduates to discuss 
problems relating to teaching and 
the use of the guides. There is a 
plan afoot for the establishment of 
a national Itca society that, for the 
first time, will provide in Colombia 
a working organization for second- 
ary school teachers active in the 
field of English and linguistics. 


As the Volunteers finish working 
with the teachers in one city, they 
move on and open courses in an- 
other. It is anticipated that by 1968, 
when the second group of Peace 
Corps Volunteers finishes its serv- 
ice, teachers in all the major cities 
of Colombia will have had the op- 
portunity to take the full range of 
ILca courses. 
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Perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant developments in this program 


is that several university schools of | 


education are studying the _possi- 
bility of incorporating the ILca sys- 
tem into the courses that they offer | 
for students who will become teach- 


ers of English. Thus, for the first } 


time, graduates of the school of ed- 
ucation would have in their hands 
upon graduation the best available 
materials for the teaching of Eng- 
lish and would already have been 
supervised in the use of these mate- 


rials during their practice teaching. } 


Peace Corps Volunteers would do 
the teaching within the schools of 
education and also supervise the 
practice teaching. 


The role of the senior linguists in 
the project has been judged ex- 
tremely successful by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Agency for 
International Development. Aw in 
Colombia supported the efforts of 
the American linguists in Ica for 
one year. After January of 1966 
this support was again financed by | 
the Department of State. ' 


~- 


TRAINING SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Impressed by the cooperative ef- 
fort represented by the I1ca_ pro- 
gram and satisfied with the results | 
it has produced, the Ministry of 
Education asked the Peace Corps 
to study the possibility of assign- 
ing Volunteers in other fields to a 
similar teacher training project. As 
a result, 42 mathematics and science 
specialists received special training 
in the summer of 1965 and in Sep- 
tember they arrived in Colombia— 
15 mathematicians, 14 biologists, 
and 13 physicists. The new Volun- 
teers were trained by personnel from 
Brandeis University and Educa- 
tional Services, Inc. in School Math- 
ematics Study Group (Smsc) ma- 
terials and in the methods of the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study Group (Bscs) and the Physi- 
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cal Sciences Committee 
(Pssc). 

In their first month in Colombia 
the new Volunteers had advanced 
courses in Spanish and further spe- 
cialized training in their fields. Be- 
ginning in late November 1965 the 
Volunteers, working with schools of 
education and leading departments 
of biology, physics, and mathemat- 
ics, began offering vacation courses 
for teachers in these subjects. In 
each case these inservice courses 
were offered for secondary school 
teachers and were tailored to meet 
their particular requirements. In 
Cali, for instance, the Volunteers in 
biology largely did followup work 
with those secondary school teach- 
ers who had already completed a 
Bscs biology course and were at- 
tempting to apply this course in 
At the Universi- 
dad Javeriana in Bogota the Vol- 
unteers and Colombian professors 
introduced Smsc, Bscs, and Pssc 
materials in an attempt to upgrade 
the quality of the courses. In other 
cities like Bucaramanga and Tunja, 
inservice courses were offered for 
the first time by the local univer- 
sities. , 


Study 


In 1966 the Volunteers continued 
working with the teachers who had 
graduated from the courses, assist- 
ing them to apply the materials in 
their own classrooms. They also be- 
gan with a second group of teachers 
in an inservice course offered _pri- 
marily evenings and _ Saturdays 
throughout the school year. Finally 
in conjunction with some univer- 
sity faculties of education they 
taught courses for the third- and 
fourth-year students who intend to 
become teachers of physics, biology, 
and mathematics. 


The teacher training program in 
mathematics and the sciences, as it 
has evolved so far, has pointed up 
the need for the greater availability 
of books and materials. The physi- 
cal sciences (Pssc) and _ biology 


(Bscs) texts are already published 
commercially in Colombia. The 
mathematics (Smsc) series, though 
translated into Spanish, had not 
been available in Colombia except 
by importing it from the United 
States. As a result of the Peace 
Corps teacher training program, 
5,000 copies each of the first four 
volumes of the Smsc series were 
printed in Colombia. These books 
were used in an experimental pro- 
gram throughout the first year and 
will be revised in a writing confer- 
ence at a later date. Thus it is prob- 
able that the first Colombian-adapt- 
ed text or series of texts in the new 
mathematics will become available 
to teachers some time in 1967. 

The Volunteers have found that, 
given the level of preparation of Co- 
lombian teachers, the mathematics 
texts at the secondary level were 
probably too advanced, at least to 
start with. Therefore, working with 
a team of Colombian mathemati- 
cians, they produced a 200-page 
mimeographed guide that serves as 
an introduction to the Smsc mate- 
rials and is being used in all the 
inservice courses. 

The Bscs biology program in Co- 
lombia is emphasizing the use of 
simple materials and is devised to 
put emphasis on field work and sim- 
ple experiments, since well-equipped 
laboratories are very scarce in Co- 
lombian colegios. In the Pssc physics 
courses, however, the laboratory 
equipment is an integral part of the 
approach, and a good deal of atten- 
tion has been given to how to make 
the Pssc_ laboratory equipment 
available inexpensively in Colom- 
bia. At least one university is at- 
tempting to manufacture _ small 
amounts of the equipment to make 
it available for teachers in the area, 
and it is probable that manufacture 
of the equipment in larger quanti- 
ties will become a reality some time 
in 1967. 

Although the new teacher train- 
ing program in mathematics and 
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the sciences is just getting under 
way, every indication points to its 
being a success. In fact, plans are 
already being made to expand the 
operation in physics, mathematics, 
and biology and to add the field of 
chemistry. 

In closing one should mention 
two other aspects of this relatively 
new program that deserve special 
attention. First, it is doubtful that 
any previous projects of this type 
had so many different organizations 
working cooperatively toward the 
same goal. Each of the following en- 
tities has contributed in some way: 
the Colombian Ministry of Educa- 
tion (local support), various Co- 
lombian universities (program 
planning and local support), State 
Department’s Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs through the Bi- 


national Commissions (personnel 
support), the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (equipment 
support), Educational Services, Inc. 
(technical assistance),° the Na- 


tional Science Foundation (techni- 
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cal assistance), the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group (technical 
assistance and textbook support), 
and finally the Peace Corps (quali- 
fied Volunteers to carry out the 
actual teacher training function) . 

Because this has been a coopera- 
tive venture, results have been 
achieved that would have been im- 
possible if each of these entities 
had been attempting to work inde- 
pendently of the others. 

Second, one of the important 
long-range effects of this program 
is that out of it will probably come 
a group of well-trained and experi- 
enced Peace Corps Volunteers who 
will know a great deal about the 
new curricula, who will under- 
stand Colombia and Colombians, 
and who will know from first-hand 
experience how educational reform 
can best be achieved in a develop- 
ing country. Over its first 4 years 
the teacher training program in 
Colombia will undoubtedly produce 
a number of individuals who in fu- 


ture years will become leaders in | 


the field of international education. 
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Professor Van Niel suggests a new approach to writing the histories of the 
emerging nations. His proposal is to train Indonesian scholars in the modern 
techniques of historical research and writing. This article is germinal in its 
thinking, and it is hoped that it may stimulate historians to develop similar 


proposals for other nations. 


Proposal for Training 
Indonesian Historians 


by ROBERT VAN NIEL 


IX writing the histories of the 
newly emerging nations, most his- 
torians are currently agreed upon an 
endogenous approach. A shift in ori- 
entation from the colonial to the 
national is recognized as an essential 
ingredient of this approach, and in the 
newly independent nations the func- 
tion of written history in developing 
national solidarity is generally felt to 
be important. The general agreement 
upon changing the orientation of his- 
torical studies away from the colonial 
viewpoint and to that of the society 
and people of the new nation is an 
encouraging sign, but has not re- 
sulted in the production of many 
new-style histories worthy of com- 
ment. Histories have indeed been 
produced, but too often a change in 
values and biases is thought to 
suffice, while a much more funda- 
mental alteration of underlying 
structure is required. 


Successful historical efforts must 
be built from the ground up on solid 
foundations of new evidence and 
reinterpreted and reevaluated old 


evidence. Not only does this imply 
a search for new materials and a 
reanalysis of old, but also a focus, 
initially at least, upon changes and 
developments of the people of the 
nation. These people must stand at 
the center of the new history, and 
it is the direction and degree of 
their change which must be ascer- 
tained. 


I have set forth some of the meth- 
odological problems and approaches 
involved in this process elsewhere. 
In brief these recommend the gar- 
nering of every type of evidence 
and the evaluation and interpreta- 
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tory and chairman of the Southeast 
Asia program committee at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. He is the author of 
The Emergence of the Modern Indo- 
nesian Elite (1960) and numerous 
articles on Indonesian and Southeast 
Asian history. Presently he is chairman 
of the Committee on Archives and 
Documents of Southeast Asia of the 
Association for Asian Studies. 
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tion of data in the light of local and 
timely aims and_ objectives.: To 
these considerations I would only 
add here that my _ conversations 
with several Southeast Asian _his- 
torians confirm my belief in the 
need and desirability of approach- 
ing the writing of this new history 
through the generation of local his- 
torical studies. 


TRAINING CENTER IN HAWAII 


During the first quarter of 1967 
Marnixius Hutasoit* and I worked 
out a proposal for training Indone- 
sian historians and researching and 
writing local histories in Indone- 
sia.” Our concern was divided 
equally between advancing the new 
type of historical writing and re- 
search and promoting the develop- 
ment of a group of Indonesian na- 
tionals capable of continuing and 
expanding this work in their na- 
tion. Central to this proposal was 
the concept of establishing an ad- 
vanced training center for Indone- 
sian historians at the University of 
Hawaii, and organizing a field oper- 
ation in Indonesia for practical 
training in historical methods as 
well as the researching and writing 
of local and institutional histories. 
These two operations would be co- 
ordinated through a_ directorate 
and would be staffed and operated 
by established historians and _ rep- 
resentatives of other social science 
disciplines. Our initial planning en- 


*Robert Van Niel, “Nineteenth Century 
Java: An Analysis of Historical Sources 
and Method,” Asian Studies, IV, 2 (Au- 
gust 1966), pp. 201-212. 

*Mr. Hutasoit was secretary general of 
the Ministry of Education in Indonesia 
from 1953 to 1959. From 1959 to 1966 
he was Deputy Minister for Planning. He 
is now consultant to the National Plan- 
ning Agency and to the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and is concurrently a senior specialist 
at the East-West Center, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
1966-67. 

*This paper is a recasting of the pro- 
posal which has been submitted to govern- 
ment agencies and private foundations. 
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visioned a 4-year project with an 
additional year for planning and 
preliminary arrangements. The two 
fundamental aspects of our pro- 
posal will be set forth here in 
greater detail. 

Training of historians, both In- 
donesian and American, will occur 
both in the historical teams work- 
ing in selected areas in Java and in 
formal classroom situations in In- 
donesian universities and in the 
advanced training center at the 
University of Hawaii. Indonesian 
and American faculty and students 
will be involved in all phases of the 
project; a phasing out of American 
faculty and increased involvement 
by Indonesian faculty is envisioned 
for the field operation. 

Participation by Indonesian and 
American graduate students will 
remain at approximately the same 
level throughout—30 Indonesian 
students and 6 American.* One half 
of the Indonesian graduate students 
would be in Hawaii at any given 
time and the other half divided 
among the historical teams in Java. 
The six American graduate stu- 
dents would be attached to the 
project only as members of the his- 
torical teams in Java; their support 
at their home universities would be 
dependent upon other resources. 

It is quite possible to include fac- 
ulty and students from other South- 
east Asian countries on the histori- 
cal teams, and it may also be advan- 
tageous to work with selected Euro- 
pean scholars and institutes. As an 
example of the latter, a connection 
with the Sociologisch-Historisch Sem- 
inarium voor Zuidoost Azié at the 
University of Amsterdam would 
provide additional interested fac- 


*The American graduate students would 
all be Ph.D. candidates. The Indonesian 
students would hold either the M.A. degree 
or the Drs. (Doctorandus) title. Whether 
their advanced training in Hawaii will lead 
to a degree or a certificate would depend 
largely upon the individual’s preparation 
and abilities. 
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ulty and students and would also pro- 
vide a base from which to use related 
archive and library collections in the 
Netherlands. 


Scholars from other disciplines of 
the social sciences would be in- 
volved in the training both in Ha- 
waii and in Indonesia. In any given 
year it is planned that three social 
scientists will rotate among the his- 
torical teams operating in Java; 
their contribution to the develop- 
ment of the new historical method 
is regarded as highly important. 
The advanced history training in 
Hawaii would provide for formal 
instruction and seminar work in 
history as well as in the related dis- 
ciplines of the social sciences. 


HISTORICAL TEAMS 


Researching and writing of local 
Indonesian histories would occur 
chiefly through the medium of the 
historical teams operating in Java. 
The project as designed calls for a 
headquarters group and three his- 
torical teams all located in the is- 
land of Java. This clustering in one 
island seemed desirable to facilitate 
intercommunication, to limit the 
variables in comparing data from 
the three teams, and to tap the 
richest historical tradition. The pat- 
terns and methods of research could 
later be applied in other parts of 
Indonesia or Southeast Asia. 


The precise location of the team 
sites and the project headquarters 
would have to be determined by sur- 
vey during the planning year. As 
an example, the headquarters and 
one team might be based in Salatiga 
to work in parts of the residency 
Semarang; a second team could be 
situated in Pasuruan to work in 
the neighborhood of that city; and 
a third team in Kedu or Banjumas 
to work in that portion of Java. 
Each team will undertake to collect, 
evaluate, assemble, compile, and an- 
alyze evidence and material related 


to the social, economic, cultural, 
political, and ecological change and 
development in its respective area. 
For example, a team would want 
demographic _ information, _ facts 
about agricultural and _irrigational 
developments, development of new 
settlements, changes in social and 
political relationships, introduction 
of new crops and industries, artis- 
tic and literary developments, sta- 
tistical evidence relative to the level 
of economic life, marketing and ex- 
change patterns, and a host of other 
features and developments of _ its 
area. Such information would be ob- 
tained through already available 
documents, through searching out 
new materials such as hitherto un- 
used records, diaries, and family 
papers, and through talking witn 
people of the area who would re- 
count their recollections as well as 
the legends and stories about their 
background. This latter element of 
oral history is a newly developing 
area of historical investigation 
which is yielding highly interesting 
results in many parts of the world. 


The assembling and evaluation of 
this evidence will be an essential 
portion of the advanced training of 
students of history, while the writ- 
ten products emerging from this 
evidence will form the final product 
which will serve both professional 
and national ends. The field work 
with the historical team will be 
both a didactic and a research expe- 
rience with adequate opportunity 
for exchanging ideas and_ view- 
points and with careful guidance 
by the professional historian at- 
tached to each team and the social 
scientists attached to the headquar- 
ters and rotating among the teams. 
The teams will function as practi- 
cal seminars which supplement 
classroom training and will provide 
immediate experience in the new 
historical methods while simultan- 
eously involved in a highly impor- 
tant research and writing project. 
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HEADQUARTERS IN JAVA 


Before proceeding to the final 
product of this project, a few words 
about the practical details of the 
functioning of the teams in Java. 
The project in Java would be coor- 
dinated by an American field direc- 
tor and an Indonesian codirector. 
Together with the team leaders they 
will comprise an operational coun- 
cil which will determine the’ opera- 
tional plans. The headquarters will 
serve as a liaison, coordinating, and 
service element to the teams; a sec- 
retarial pool, microfilming and de- 
veloping center, computer-card proc- 
essing equipment, and a team of social 
scientists will be attached to the head- 
quarters and put into the service of 
the individual teams as required. 

Each team will be headed by a 
professional historian, will have 
from 6 to 10 graduate students, and 
will be supplied with the necessary 
secretarial and = service personnel. 
The team will function quite auton- 
omously in its area but will be co- 
ordinated with the other teams 
through the headquarters unit. 
Each team, or its individual mem- 
bers, will prepare reports, articles, 
position papers, monographs, and 
interim analyses on the evidence of 
historical development and change 
in their area. As this information 
is assembled at the headquarters it 
will be drawn together and will 
serve as the basis of comparative 
reports and occasional conferences 
of all project members. 

A team would remain together 
as a unit for one calendar year, at the 
end of which time it would prepare a 
final summary report of its work and 
findings. At the end of each year new 
teams would be formed, partly from 
some of the previous year’s team 
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members, partly from new students, 
and partly from those who had been in 
Hawaii at the advanced training 
center. It is hoped that any indi- 
vidual student would be with the 
training and research project for 
at least 2 years and, depending 
upon his individual aims and capac- 
ities, perhaps as long as 4. The 
team leaders and the social scien- 
tists would serve on l-year renew- 
able contracts. 


LOCAL HISTORIES 


The final product of this proposal 
will be a series of local histories 
and a body of trained historians. 
The annual reports of many of the 
teams will possibly be publishable 
and should receive wide dissemina- 
tion in inexpensive form’ through 
the auspices of the project. The to- 
tal project should result in one or 
more comparative monographs which 
would serve as models of the new 
historical technique. As such they 
should stimulate similar endeavors in 
many parts of the world. 


Equally if not more significant 
would be a total of between 30 and 
60 young Indonesian historians 
(and a lesser number of other na- 
tionals) who will have been trained 
by the project. These young Indo- 
nesians should form the nucleus of 
the history departments at several 
of the major Indonesian universities. 
As such they should continue the 
training of Indonesians in modern 
methods of historical research and 
also undertake further _ historical 
research in other parts of Indone- 
sia. Their numbers should be large 
enough and their training solid 
enough to create a_ self-perpetuat- 
ing tradition of historical scholar- 
ship in Indonesia. 
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Exchanges Between Communist and 
Non-Communist Countries in 1966 


The nature and extent of cultural 
and educational exchange activities 
of Communist countries—excluding 
Yugoslavia—with the rest of the 
world in 1966 are described and 
analyzed in this article, which is 
taken from the annual survey made 
by the Department of State. Other 
sections of the 67-page report—not 
printed here—give a more detailed 
account of exchanges in the various 


_ geographic areas.’ 


Abstract 


Exchanges in the cultural and 
educational fields between Commu- 
nist and non-Communist countries 
increased substantially in 1966.? 
Still less uniformity was visible in 
the pattern of these exchanges than 
in previous years, however. Africa, 
which a few years ago was unques- 
tionably the major focus of the 
often competing cultural efforts of 
the various Communist countries, 
continued to send more students to 
the U.S.S.R. than any other area. 
But in other types of exchanges, 
the developed countries of Western 
Europe and Japan took a definite 
lead. Despite the negative impact of 
the January 1966  Tricontinental 
Conference in Havana, Latin Ameri- 


can exchanges with the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe rose. Soviet 
and Eastern European exchanges 


also expanded in most of the Mid- 
dle East and much of Asia, where 
the Philippines and Singapore par- 
ticipated for the first time. 

in China caused 
significant setback to 


Developments 
the most 


Communist exchange programs. 
The irrational aspects of Chinese 
polemics, among them the fanatical 
homage to Mao demanded even of 
aliens, undoubtedly curtailed the 
appeal of Chinese programs. More- 
over, the turmoil of the “cultural 
revolution” actually disrupted the 
flow of exchanges to and from 
China. Many of the foreign stu- 
dents in Peking were sent home in 
the fall of the year, and a large pro- 
portion of Communist China’s over- 
seas representatives were brought 
back to Peking to be _ reindoctri- 
nated. As a consequence, the level of 
exchanges between Peking and Afri- 
can and Asian countries fell back 
from what it had been in 1965 in 
all but a few cases. 

Such setbacks as were suffered by 
other Communist countries in their 
cultural efforts in 1966 seemed in 
most cases related to changes in 
government. The sharp cutback in 


exchanges _ between Communist 
countries and Ghana was a direct 
result of Nkrumah’s _ overthrow, 


while the decline in Communist ex- 
changes with Indonesia and Cey- 
lon in 1965 was the product of 
political reversals during the preced- 


* Copies of the full report entitled ‘“Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchanges Between 
Communist and Non-Communist Countries 
in 1966” are available from the Policy 
Review and Coordination Staff, Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520. 

? With minor exceptions, the cutoff date 
for information used in this report is 
January 1, 1967. Exchange activities in- 
volving the United States are not covered. 
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ing year. Only in Kenya was there 
a decline in Communist exchange 
programs attributable to other fac- 
tors, probably primarily disenchant- 
ment with the program. 

In general, exchange programs 
under Soviet and East European 
sponsorship reflected a _ continuing 
increase in sophistication and sen- 
sitivity, the product of their in- 
creasingly realistic view of the out- 
side world and their growing fund 
of experience in the exchange field, 
enhanced by their desire to distin- 
guish clearly their own approach 
from the Chinese. In less developed 


areas, the Soviets and East Euro- 
peans aimed at maximizing the 
exposure of present and future 


elites to selected aspects of their own 
life and culture. With the devel- 
oped countries, on the other hand, 
the Communists’ cultural programs 
were more concerned with acquir- 
ing technical information or for- 
eign exchange and were designed to 
minimize the impact of non-Com- 
munist culture on their own citizens. 

Historical patterns of cultural in- 


terchange between countries of 
Eastern and Western Europe con- 
tinued to reassert themselves in 


1966, as they had in 1965. Moscow 
showed no intent to curtail this 
trend; the Soviets may indeed have 
regarded it as a means to capitalize 


on any alienation between West- 
ern Europeans and the United 
States. 


The same general considerations 
apply to patterns in the exchanges 
of Cuba and the divided Communist 
countries—East Germany, North 


Korea, and North Viet-Nam—but 
these countries’ efforts in the cul- 
tural field laid particular stress on 
programs calculated to enhance 
their own _ international _ political 
status. 

Educational exchange programs 


continued to be a prominent fea- 
ture of Soviet and Eastern European 
cultural policy, although there are 
some chronic problems in the pro- 
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grams, and they expanded at a 
slower rate than in previous years. 
Communist China’s already neg- 
ligible share of the student traffic 
declined still further in 1966. The 
great majority of some 16,000 stu- 
dents from developing countries 
were in the U.S.S.R. Students re- 
turning on completion or termina- 
tion of programs probably num- 


bered between two and _ three 
thousand in 1966. 

As usual, short-term _ technical 
training programs brought large 


groups to the Communist countries 
in 1966, but the Soviets have in- 
creasingly been developing on-the- 
job training at Soviet-aided projects 
and Soviet-assisted training _ insti- 
tutes in some of the developing coun- 
tries. Moscow media have. estimated 
that some 120,000 trainees have 
been instructed on the job by Soviet 
personnel in recent years and that 
there were nearly 17,000 Soviet 
skilled personnel working in the de- 
veloping countries at the end of 


1966. 


Il. Cultural Exchanges 


The Soviet and the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries continued to project 
an image of bland respectability in 
their exchange programs that was 
all the more highlighted by the 
image of Communist China writh- 
ing in the throes of the “cultural 
revolution.” Although the Soviet 
cultural effort continues to suffer 
intrinsic liabilities imposed by the 
tightness of official controls over its 
exchange participants and by an 
endemic intellectual sterility in 
much of its presentation, there has 
undoubtedly been a_ gradual _in- 
crease in the sophistication and 
subtlety of the Soviet approach over 
the years, primarily as a result of 
its interaction with other societies. 
The same is true of the other East- 
ern European countries to a degree, 
although all of the latter, in vary- 
ing degrees, have had fewer prob- 
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lems to overcome in this respect 
than had the Soviet Union. While 
the improvement in the Soviet ap- 
proach has thus been gradual over 
the years, it seems likely that the 
Soviets are particularly anxious to 
put a best foot forward of late not 
only to solidify their gains vis-a-vis 
the Chinese but also to reduce the 
damage that Chinese excesses have 
done to the prestige of communism 
in a generic sense. 

The Communist interest in ex- 
changes is considerably different as 
between the developed countries 
and the underdeveloped world, of 
course. In the former, interest in 
acquisition of technical know-how 
often outweighs an interest in pre- 
senting the Communist country in 
a favorable light, although this lat- 
ter factor is always an important 


' consideration even with a country 


like the United States. In the case 
of the developing countries, the 
Communist interest is almost en- 
tirely one of “impact,” that is, im- 
provement of the Communist image. 
There is another significant differ- 
ence. Communist countries are un- 
derstandably more fearful of the 
“impact” on their own citizens of 
exchange delegations from  ad- 
vanced countries and have particu- 
larly sought to limit and control 
those exchanges that have a high 
“impact” content. This considera- 
tion is of much less importance in 
regard to the developing countries. 
It may also be noted that Soviet 
exchange groups going abroad, 
when designed for image-producing 
rather than _ information-gathering 
purposes, are generally organized 
to present an idealized picture of 
the Soviet Union, or of a formal 
Soviet group, rather than to reveal 
individual personalities. For exam- 
ple, performing arts and athletic 
groups perform this function in 
tips abroad (as they do in their 
own society) by displaying skills 
rather than individuals. Another 
example is the proverbial emphasis 


Communist states place on symbols 
such as “women,” “youth,” or cit- 
ies, all of which are presented as 
abstract entities. 

Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope. The volume of Soviet and 
Eastern European exchanges with 
non-Communist countries contin- 
ued to increase steadily. At mid- 
year, Moscow’s Pravda _ reported 
that the U.S.S.R. had cultural and 
scientific ties with over 100 other 
countries, and that 57 of these ex- 
change relationships were based on 
intergovernmental agreements. In 
practice, the Soviet emphasis ap- 
peared to be on the extent and con- 
tent of exchanges, rather than on 
the signing of agreements, however. 
Where _intergovernmental _agree- 
ments would permit expansion of 
exchanges of a type desired by the 
Soviet Union and the development 
of Soviet influence in the country 
concerned, the U.S.S.R. appeared 
enthusiastic about a formal agree- 
ment. Where, on the other hand, the 
level and nature of exchanges were 
already satisfactory without a for- 
mal agreement, the Soviets tended 
to speak in vague generalities about 
the desirability of an agreement, 
placing the other country in the 
position of pressing for a formal 
structure to insure reciprocity and 
reasonable control. 

As previously noted, the charac- 
ter of Soviet exchange efforts var- 
ied with the sophistication of the 
intended audience and the degree of 
economic development of the recip- 
ient country. In the performing 
arts, travel by classical ballet com- 
panies, symphony orchestras, and 
concert soloists was restricted to 
developed Western nations and 
those developing countries with 
well-established and ___ well-to-do 
elites. More broadly popular cul- 
tural presentations such as the Mos- 
cow Circus and the Beriozka Com- 
pany had more extended schedules, 
but in general they, too, were re- 
stricted to countries where their 
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efforts could be a financial, as well 
as a psychological success. In most 
of the newly emerging states the 
predominant forms of “cultural” 
exchanges were “film festivals,” 
visits by sports teams, and visits by 
Soviet dignitaries whose presence 
could be portrayed as a_ signal 
honor to the recipient country. The 
general direction of flow in Soviet 
exchanges was also tied to the same 
factors: with the more developed, 
Western countries Moscow tended 
to emphasize travel by Soviet groups 
abroad; in the underdeveloped 
countries the emphasis was on 
bringing groups to the U.S.S.R. 

The relative weight given to tech- 
nical and educational exchanges, 
as opposed to purely cultural ones, 
depended on_ several factors. In 
Western Europe and Japan, the So- 
viet attempt to keep abreast of 
Western technological advances was 
a major factor in Soviet and East- 
ern European interest in expanded 
exchanges. Understandably, the So- 
viets were quick to seize on the 
publicity over the “technological 
gap” between the United States and 
Europe as a rationale for expand- 
ing Soviet-Western European tech- 
nical exchange, a field especially 
advantageous to the Communist 
countries. In the developing coun- 
tries, exchanges frequently tended 
to evolve toward the technical side 
as well, but for different reasons. 
In most cases the splashy cultural 
presentations in developing coun- 
tries continued to be used to open 
doors and establish receptivity for 
other forms of exchanges. Once a 
fairly stable relationship had been 
reached, the Soviets tended to em- 
phasize long-run, unobtrusive pro- 
grams of student training and con- 
tinuous exchanges of “friendship 
delegations.” Likewise, the develop- 
ing countries themselves tended to 
press for more and better training 
and technical exchanges, rather than 
extravagant spectacles. 

In much of the world Eastern 
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European exchanges during 1966 
differed from the Soviet programs 
mainly in their much lower volume. 
In some areas, however, the East- 
ern European regimes found recep- 
tivity where the Soviet did not. 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
for example, were able to establish 
exchanges in several countries of 


Latin America at a _ nongovern- 
mental (usually university) level, 
trading on their educational and 


technological advancement. In the 
Middle East the theme of “Balkan- 
area” cultural interchange contin- 
ued to be used, particularly by Bul- 
garia, to promote exchanges along 
the lines of the Soviet-sponsored ex- 
changes between the Central Asian 
Republics and Afghanistan. In the 
Arab world as a whole, the East 
Germans were able to find some re- 
ceptivity as a result of severance 
of diplomatic ties with West Ger- 
many. The most dramatic differentia- 
tion of the Eastern European ex- 
changes appeared in relation to 
Western Europe, where historic ties 
between individual Western and 
Eastern European countries were 
increasingly reflected in the flow of 
cultural traffic. 

Both the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe took steps during 1966 to 
facilitate the burgeoning flow of un- 
official or “tourist” travel to the 
Communist countries. The East Eu- 
ropeans, with an eye chiefly to the 
hard currency left by Western visi- 
tors, continued their rapid improve- 
ment of tourist facilities and their 
easing of travel restrictions. The 
Soviets moved somewhat more 
slowly in the area of tourism, but 
substantially expanded the activi- 
ties of “friendship societies” in 
promoting exchange travel. This has 
always been a preferred Soviet ve- 
hicle, of course. The Soviet press 
has stated that 219,000 foreign vis- 
itors came to the U.S.S.R. in 1966 
through the mechanism of such 
societies, and during the year a 
number of countries were honored 
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with the establishment of Soviet 
friendship societies in their names. 
Much of the Soviet activity in late 
1966 involved laying the ground- 
work for the massive influx of for- 
eign visitors and delegations which 
will be brought to the U.S.S.R. for 


the 50th anniversary celebrations 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. Plans 
for amniversary festivities were 


also in preparation overseas: Soviet 
media have stated that “weeks and 
10-days of Soviet culture” will be 
organized in more than 50 coun- 
tries in 1967. 

Communist China. The “cultural 
revolution” in China seriously dis- 
rupted the “people’s diplomacy” of 
the Chinese People’s Republic 
(Cpr) in 1966, and it interfered at 
least temporarily with most other 
Chinese activities abroad. Perhaps 


- Most important, the self-righteous- 


ness and fanaticism generated by 
the “cultural revolution” and the 
Sino-Soviet cold war brought Pe- 
king’s international prestige to its 
lowest point. 

As the year wore on, Chinese 
propaganda became more strident 
and heavy-handed than ever before, 
burdening its audience with relent- 
less attacks on the Soviets and in- 
forming Africans and others that 
Mao Tse-tung is “the Red Sun in 
their hearts” and that his thought 
is an infallible weapon with which 
to slay the imperialist “monsters.” 
Near the end of 1966 a Peking opera 
troupe toured Africa and Pakistan 
with these messages and _ received 
at best a mixed reaction. While the 
People’s Daily continued to report 
worldwide acclaim for the “cul- 
tural revolution,’ the actual reac- 
tion ranged from bafflement in Ja- 
pan and Europe to gratification in 
India, uneasiness in Burma, bore- 
dom in Africa, and fairly gener- 
ally an element of distaste. Many 
overseas Chinese in such places as 
Singapore and Malaysia, who had 
previously taken pride in_ the 
strength and unity of China, were 


also dismayed at the sorry picture 
of a chaotic and disunited country. 
Cpr ambassadors have attempted 
to promote the virtues of the “cul- 
tural revolution” among the more 
“revolutionary” regimes in Africa, 
with only occasional success. There 
has been some aping of the Red 
Guards in Zanzibar and Brazzaville, 
but in most of the Afro-Asian world 
events in China have muddied the 
Cpr’s image as a model for develop- 
ing countries. Peking further en- 
hanced its aura of fanaticism by 
its antagonizing friendly countries 
in 1966, including Algeria, Cam- 
bodia, and North Viet-Nam, all in 
the course of pursuing its bizarre 
quarrel with the “Soviet revisionist 
swine.” By the same token, the Cpr 
alienated most Afro-Asians by its 
disruptive tactics in multilateral 
“anti-imperialist” organizations such 
as the Afro-Asian Writers Bureau. 
Chinese information and cultural 
programs continued at a high rate 
in the first half of 1966, but, as the 
“cultural revolution” swung into 
high gear in August, less attention 
was paid to foreign events and the 
number of delegations abroad de- 
clined. Toward the end of the year 
it appeared that almost all Cpr per- 
sonnel serving abroad would even- 
tually be recalled to experience the 
“cultural revolution,” to participate 
in labor reform, and to undergo 
more thorough screening. Many aid 
technicians and New China News 
Agency staff members returned to 
Peking, whence they were expected 
to return only after some months 
of testing in the rigors of the “cul- 
tural revolution.” However, a num- 
ber of fresh replacements were sent 
out from China, suggesting not only 
that many returnees would not pass 
the test, but also that the Cpr was 
by no means abandoning its foreign 
programs, from providing economic 
aid to underwriting subversion. It 
also appeared possible that the re- 
duction of Chinese presence abroad 
was in expectation of an_intensifi- 
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cation of the struggle at home and 
the consequent increased possibility 
of incidents and defections abroad. 
This reasoning may explain Com- 
munist China’s decision at the end 
of the year to withdraw from the 
world table tennis championships 
(which the Chinese were expected 
to win) scheduled for April in 
Stockholm. 


Cuba, North Viet-Nam, and North 
Korea. With the isolation of the 
Chinese in the world Communist 
movement in 1966, Cuba, North 
Viet-Nam, and North Korea moved 
more clearly into a separate, radi- 
cal position vis-a-vis the major 
Communist powers. Their  mili- 
tantly revolutionary stance limited 
the range of their intergovern- 
mental exchanges to a few radical 
non-Communist countries, mostly in 
Africa and the Far East. But all 
three were active in Communist- 
oriented and Communist-financed 
“popular” and “anti-imperialist” or- 
ganizations. Cuba in particular 
seemed anxious to host every con- 
ceivable sort of international con- 
ference in Havana, from gatherings 
of Communist guerrilla fighters to 
seminars on the use of leisure time. 
In the first category were the Jan- 
uary Tricontinental Conference and 
the July Latin American Students 
Conference, both of which called 
for insurrections in Latin America 
and elsewhere. The latter category 
included two _ international chess 
competitions. 


The main Cuban and North Kor- 
ean successes in governmental ex- 
change arrangements were in Congo 
Brazzaville, Algeria, and Tanzania. 
North Korea concluded cultural 
agreements with Tanzania and 
Congo Brazzaville, (as well as one 
rather futile one with Ghana just 
prior to Nkrumah’s ouster). The 
Cubans continued their program of 
supplying doctors to Algeria and ex- 
tended an offer of 220 scholarships 


to the Brazzaville government. 
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North Viet-Nam, deeply immersed 
in the war, confined its “cultural” 
activities almost entirely to vocifer- 
ous participation in _ international 
Communist front and “anti-imperi- 


alist” gatherings. 


il. Student Exchanges 


Academic Exchanges. The train- 
ing of students from the develop- 
ing countries in academic disci- 
plines remained a mainstay of So- 
viet and Eastern European exchange 
programs in 1966, although there 
was little expansion in this effort 
during the year. The total number 
of academic students from develop- 
ing countries studying in Commu- 
nist countries rose by only about 5 
percent during the year, from 
about 15,900 in December 1965 to 
around 16,700 at the end of 1966. 
An increased rate of return by 
graduates who began their studies 
in the early 1960’s partially ac- 
counts for this leveling off. The 
Soviet press, for example, reported 
in June 1966 that some 4,000 stu- 
dents from foreign countries (in- 
cluding other Communist countries) 
had just graduated from Soviet 
schools. But another factor was 
apparently the conclusion by the 
U.S.S.R. and its allies that the op- 
timum level of student exchange 
had just about been reached. A 
statement in Pravda during the 
year that students in the U.S.S.R. 
from Asia, Africa,.and Latin Amer- 
ica had doubled in the last 4 years 
is not likely to be repeated in 1970. 


Soviet and Eastern European ex- 
change programs continued to be 
plagued with problems of various 
sorts, but none so important as to 
bring the desirability of the pro 
grams into serious question from 
the Communist point of view. Stu- 
dent disaffection related to climatic 
and living conditions, restrictions 
on movement and social intercourse 
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with the local population, and de- 
ficiencies in the quality of instruc- 
tion continued to cause occasional 
stirring in the press of countries 
with large student contingents in 
the Communist world. But in gen- 
eral it appeared that Communist 
officials were sensitive to these 
problems and prepared to modify 
their programs to minimize discon- 
tent. The root causes of many of 
the problems—the totalitarian char- 
acter of Communist societies and the 
policy of granting large numbers of 
scholarships for political reasons to 
countries where not enough suitable 
candidates are to be found—remained 
little changed, but where possible, the 
Communist countries appeared to be 
devoting increasing efforts to the 
selection of more qualified students for 


- the scholarships available. 


The criteria for selection of stu- 
dents vary widely, depending on 
the sort of program planned for 
them, of course. Standards for Lu- 
mumba University, which received 
about one-third of all students from 
the developing countries sent to the 
U.S.S.R., are much less rigorous 
than those of Moscow University 
and other established Soviet univer- 
sities. Also for a large proportion 
of students going to the U.S.S.R. 
or Eastern Europe outside of for- 
mal intergovernmental exchange 
agreements, ideology is a key factor 
in selection. Nearly all of the hun- 
dreds of scholarships granted an- 
nually by the Communist-front In- 
ternational Union of Students, 
World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and International Organi- 
zation of Journalists go to individ- 
uals already committed or strongly 
inclined toward the Communist 
viewpoint. A majority of the stu- 
dents coming to Communist coun- 
tres from Latin America, for ex- 


ample, probably fall into this cate- 
gory. 

A few trends were visible in the 
geographic pattern of Communist 
academic exchange programs dur- 
ing 1966. Totals of students from 
Africa and Latin America contin- 
ued to grow substantially during the 
year, while totals for Asia and the 
Middle East declined. Specific po- 
litical events, such as the Commu- 
nist reversal in Indonesia, could be 
cited as the cause of some of the 
major shifts in totals, but it is sig- 
nificant that a substantial majority 
of African and Latin American 
countries 


registered increases in 
students studying in Communist 
countries, while in Asia and_ the 
Middle East, only five countries 


(Burma, Laos, Pakistan, the United 
Arab Republic (Uar), and Cyprus) 
registered any increase, and these 


increases were generally quite small. 


The distribution of students from 
developing nations among the var- 
ious Communist countries in 1966 
followed past patterns, with the 
exception that Communist China’s 
already small total declined still 
further as a result of the disrup- 
tions of the “cultural revolution.” 
Chinese colleges and _ universities 
did not open for the fall term in 
1966 and may be closed for the re- 
mainder of the academic year. As 
a result, most foreign students were 
asked to return home, leaving in 
general only those who were receiv- 
ing special technical or military 
training or who would have experi- 
enced political problems in return- 
ing. Also, at about the end of the 
year, all Chinese students abroad, 
except for a few in scientific re- 
search or special technical fields, 
were ordered to return to China to 
“participate” in the “cultural revo- 
lution.” While this was probably a 
temporary interruption, there was 
no indication when the student ex- 
change program would be resumed. 
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The relationship between the pro- 
grams of the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe remained about the same 
during 1966, with the U.S.S.R. still 
taking a substantial majority of all 
students coming to Communist 
countries on academic programs. 
Exact figures on all of the Eastern 
European countries are unavail- 
able, but Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany probably had the most 
foreign students, with over 3,000 
each, followed by Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Romania, in approx- 
imately that order. 


The impact of returning gradu- 
ates of Communist educational in- 
stitutions was only beginning to be 
felt in most countries in 1966, al- 
though increasing numbers of students 
were completing their programs. Lu- 
mumba University (enrollment 
4,000) graduated 470 students in 
1966, over twice as many as in the 
previous year. Most of the Lumum- 
ba graduates were in engineering, 
chemistry, agronomy, and _ other 
technical fields, while over 100 of 
the new graduates were doctors, 
according to Soviet publications. In 
general, little public notice attend- 
ed their return, although there were 
sporadic reports of Lumumba grad- 
uates having difficulty gaining rec- 
ognition of their professional de- 
grees. On the other hand, in at least 
one country which had no govern- 
mental relations with the U.S.S.R. 
(Bolivia) , Lumumba _ graduates 
were teaching in several educa- 
tional institutions. 


Technical Training. Accurate fig- 
ures on the total number of foreign 
technical trainees in the Commu- 
nist countries have always been 
difficult to obtain, because of the 
short-term nature of much of this 
training and the consequent lack of 
publicity. The figures in the accom- 
panying tables,’ based on standard 
tabulations of publicized departures 
for training in Communist countries, 
are therefore more meaningful as 
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indicators of trends than as 
estimates of actual magnitude. The 
total number of technical trainees in 
Communist countries at the end of 
1966 was clearly higher than the 
total at the end of 1965, reversing 
the decline of 1964-65. The num- 
ber of trainees from African coun- 
tries continued to decline, however, 
reflecting primarily the political 
reversal in Ghana. The net increase 
was traceable mainly to the sub- 
stantial increases in the number of 
trainees from Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cyprus, and Yemen. Latin America, 
which sent almost no trainees the 
previous year, contributed a few 
groups in 1966. 


Recent figures published in the 
U.S.S.R. provide a useful picture of 
the Soviet effort in technical train- 
ing exchanges, and in_ particular 
the extent to which the U.S.S.R. 
has been turning to training pro- 
grams within the countries where 
Soviet-aided projects are underway. 
New Times (Moscow) stated in 
February 1967 that practical train- 
ing of workers and _ technicians 
from young African and Asian 
countries was being carried on at 
150 Soviet industrial enterprises and 
encompassed nearly 23,000 train- 
ees (but see note to tables). Out- 
side the U.S.S.R., however, some 
120,000 personnel of developing 
countries (notably the Uar, India, 
and Afghanistan) have been trained 
on the job at Soviet-assisted proj- 


ects. At the beginning of 1967, 
according to New Times, there 
were nearly 17,000 Soviet skilled 


personnel at work in the 34 devel- 
oping countries with which the 
U.S.S.R. had economic cooperation 
agreements. 


The U.S.S.R. has also been as- 
sisting in the development of more 
formal training programs in_ the 


*Only the summary tables are printed 
here. 
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Academic Students From Less Developed Countries 
Studying in Communist Countries as of December 1966 


(1965 figures in parentheses) 





U.S.S.R. 
Total 11,215 (10,435) 
Africa 6,305 ( 5,065) 
Asia 1,870 ( 2,310) 
Latin America Ly ms 
Middle East 1,925 ( 2,125 


Eastern Communist 
Europe China 
5,080 (5,025) 415 (455) 
2,920 (2,800) 280 (275) 
740 ( 965) 130 (175) 
355 ( 305) 0( 0) 
1,065 ( 955) i oe 





Technical Trainees From Less Developed Countries 
Training in Communist Countries as of December 1966 


(1965 figures in parentheses) 





U.S.S.R. 
Total 1,520 ( 1,360) 
Africa 180 ( 330) 
Asia 725 ( 520) 
Latin America ee 0) 
Middle East 610 ( 510) 


Eastern Communist 
Europe China 

935 ( 785) 100 ( 35) 
365 ( pe 35 ( 35) 
315 ( 240) 60 ( 0) 
15 ( 0) 0( 0) 
240 ( 105) 5 ( 0) 





Explanatory Note 


The above tables must be treated as 
the minimum figures for students under 
each category. In view of the often covert 
or indirect nature of much student travel 
to Communist countries, the true figures 
would in some cases be considerably larger 
than those indicated, and the overall 
totals for academic students might be in- 
creased by 20 percent or so. Published 
figures from the Communist countries, 
which appear irregularly, have recently 
come close to our tabulated figures for 
the U.S.S.R., but suggest that the total 
for Eastern Europe may be around 2,000 
higher than the list figure of 5,080. Such 
published figures, however, are rarely 
explicit about the categories of students 


included, and may cover students at the 
secondary school level or from  under- 
developed countries (e.g., Cuba) which 
our tables exclude. 

On the listed figures for technical 
trainees, the same caveats apply, and ad- 
ditionally a much higher percentage of 
travel for technical training goes un- 
publicized. Whether these factors account 
for the discrepancy between our tabulated 
figure of 1,500 trainees in the U.S.S.R. 
at year’s end and the New Times claim of 
23,000 remains doubtful. An error of a 
few thousand is conceivable, but the 
23,000 figure seems more likely an error 
involving an extra zero or a sum cover- 
ing a considerable period of time. 
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developing countries. By the end of 
1966, over 90 schooling centers in 
the developing countries had been 
built or partially completed with So- 
viet assistance. Soviet-aided “mass 
training centers’ in the Uar_ had 
an enrollment of 11,500 at the end 
of 1966, according to New Times, 
and similar centers were in opera- 
tion in several other countries: five 





in Iraq, two in Algeria, and several 
in the tropical African states. In 
addition to these, the U.S.S.R. 
could claim to have helped establish 
a number of intermediate  voca- 
tional schools in developing coun- 
ties, as well as college-level techni- 
cal institutes in India, Burma, 
Cambodia, Guinea, Algeria, and 
Ethiopia. 








Ford Fellowships and International Exchange 


With a $650,000 appropriation, the Foundation extended for 
two more years a program it began in 1964 to enable young 
American professional-school graduates to serve in foreign-gov- 
ernment and private agencies in less-developed countries. Three 
universities—Cornell, Purdue, and Syracuse—will select recent 
graduates in fields of law, agriculture, industrial management, 
business and public administration, and engineering, for over- 
seas internships applying their skills to development problems. 
A complementary program to afford up to two years of grad- 
uate training for returning veterans of the Peace Corps and 
similar activities was extended with a grant of $350,000 to 
Pennsylvania State University on behalf of nine universties. 

A $900,000 grant provided three-year support for the Insti- 
tute of International Education, a prime national center for 
exchange-of-persons programs. Since 1919 I.I.E. has provided 
counsel to colleges and universities—currently some 700—that 
enroll foreign students. It is also the largest subcontractor for 
services to government and private agencies in international 
education and exchange projects. 

The College Entrance Examination Board received $175,000 
for five-year support of an English-language test program for 
foreign students. Initiated with a 1963 grant, the tests are now 
required by 168 American colleges and universities that admit 
students from abroad. The United States-South Africa Leader 
Exchange Program, assisted by the Foundation since its initia- 
tion in 1958 by businessmen, educators, and civic leaders to 
promote understanding between the two countries, received a 
three-year grant of $250,000. The annual exchanges of some 
thirty educators and leaders include American Negroes and 
whites, and South Africans of all races. 


—from The Ford Foundation Annual Report 1966. 
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Volunteers to America 


The Department of State an- 
nounced on July 24 that on that day 
training programs were beginning in 
Boston, Brattleboro (Vermont), and 
Los Angeles for the first group of 
Volunteers to America. Sixty-four 
men and women from Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America will engage in 4- 
week programs prior to undertaking a 
year of “exchange peace corps” service 
in schools and community programs 
in the United States. 

This experimental program is based 
on the idea that the demonstrated 
benefits to American Peace Corps 
volunteers who have served in other 
countries can also be obtained by 
foreign volunteers who come to this 
country. It is also thought that more 
Americans will gain an opportunity to 
learn about other parts of the world 
by having representatives of other 
countries live for limited periods in 
their communities and contribute to 
school and community life. Many of 


the volunteers have already taken part’ 


in service programs in their own coun- 
tries, 


President Johnson proposed such a 
program in his International Educa- 
tion Message of 1966, in which he said: 


Our nation has no better ambassadors 
than the young volunteers who serve in 
46 countries in the Peace Corps. I propose 
that we welcome similar ambassadors to 
our shores. We need their special skills 
and understanding, just as they need ours. 


These Volunteers to America will teach 
their own language and culture in our 
schools and colleges. They will serve in 
community programs alongside Vista Vol- 
unteers. As our Peace Corps Volunteers 
learn while they serve, those coming to the 
United States will be helped to gain train- 
ing to prepare them for further service 
when they return home. 


The Department of State’s Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
is administering the program under 
provisions of the Mutual Educational 


and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(Fulbright-Hays Act). A total of 100 
volunteers will be brought to the 
United States during the first year 
(1967-1968) , the other volunteers ar- 
riving in early 1968. Of the first 64, 
6 are from Africa, 16 from Asia, and 
42 from Latin America. Their aver- 
age age is 23. 

Financing comes from three main 
sources: (1) the governments of the 
volunteers’ countries have assumed the 
responsibility for international trans- 
portation; (2) living allowances are 
paid by schools or agencies receiving 
the volunteers; (3) travel within the 
United States, 4 weeks of training, 
health insurance, and administrative 
and professional support, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,000 per person, are 
provided by the Department of State 
under the exchange-of-persons author- 
izations of the Fulbright-Hays Act. 

Charles Frankel, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, commenting on the inaugura- 
tion of this experimental program, 
said: 

In 1961, when the U.S. Government 
created a new program called the Peace 
Corps, we declared our national hope that 
it would be a contribution to the cause of 
world peace to have young Americans go 
abroad to live side-by-side with people in 
other countries and to share their experi- 


ences. We know how well this program 
has developed. 


Similarly, we believe that the cause of 
mutual understanding can be advanced if 
young people from other countries come 
here to live for a year or so in our com- 
munities and to share some of our experi- 
ences with us. 


HISTORY 


In the spring of 1966, following 
President Johnson’s proposal to the 
Congress, the Peace Corps prepared 
legislation seeking authority to carry 
out the program. The House Foreign 
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Affairs Committee and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee sug- 
gested instead that the Department of 
State’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, under the authority 
of the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961 (the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act), carry out a pilot 
project to test the idea. The Depart- 
ment then designed the program for 
100 people, to arrive in 1967-68. 


PARTICIPANTS 


The first group of volunteers, for 
which training began July 24, con- 
sists of 64 participants from 12 coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica: 


Argentina 14 
Colombia 10 
Costa Rica 3 
Honduras 11 
Venezuela 
Ethiopia 
Ghana 
Iran 

Israel 
Korea 
Nepal 
Philippines 


Oe oh ONO PN 


There are 30 women and 34 men, 
including two married couples. All 
have had experience in teaching or 
social work programs in their own 
countries. Fifty-five percent of the 
volunteers have undertaken university 
study. All of them speak English. 


SELECTION 


At the invitation of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, the participating govern- 
ments recruited applicants for the 
program. Final selection was made by 
joint committees consisting of repre- 
sentatives of appropriate government 
ministries and U.S. Embassies. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Most of the first volunteers will 
serve in elementary and secondary 
public schools across the United 
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States. In some cases they will be as- 
signed to local Pace (Programs to Ad- 
vance Creativity in Education) cen- 
ters, created under title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. They will serve as lan- 
guage and cultural aides in schools 
attempting to broaden and interna- 
tionalize their curricula. In several in- 
stances volunteers will serve in a team 
consisting of one African, one Asian, 
and one Latin American. It is ex- 
pected that such volunteers will take 
part in community activities in addi- 
tion to their teaching roles. 

Other Volunteers to America will 
work in community development and 
social work programs. Individual as- 
signments will not be finally deter- 
mined until the end of the training 
program. 

During the summer of 1968, some 
of the volunteers may work as Vista 
Associates or as instructors in summer 
educational camps or in training pro- 
grams for Peace Corps Volunteers 
bound for their own countries. 


FINANCING 


Costs of the program are shared 
three ways: 

(1) The government of each coun- 
try sending volunteers assumes respon- 
sibility for the costs of recruitment, 
selection, and international transpor- 
tation. 

(2) The receiving school or agency 
provides the volunteers with living al- 
lowances of approximately $275—$300 
per month. In some cases these funds 
are made available by local centers of 
Pace, supported by the U.S. Office of 
Education, by Vista, or by coni- 
munity action programs sponsored by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity; 
in all such cases the decision to utilize 
available funds to support the volun- 
teer is made at the local level. Inde- 


pendent school districts, as well as a 
private organization, the Foundation 
for Voluntary Service, are also pro- 
viding support for volunteers. 

(3) The Department of State is 
paying the costs of travel within the 
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United States, 4 weeks of training, 
health insurance, and administrative 
and professional support. This 
amounts to approximately $2,000 per 
volunteer. 


TRAINING 


Prior to leaving their home coun- 
tries most of the volunteers received 
orientation arranged by their own 
governments and by U.S. Embassy 
personnel. Four weeks of training will 
be provided by institutions in the 
United States after the arrival of the 
volunteers. Those who will be work- 
ing in community development and 
education-related social work pro- 
grams will be trained in Boston by the 
Commonwealth Service Corps, a vol- 
unteer program operated by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Those 
volunteers who will work in school 
programs east of the Mississippi River 
will be trained by the Experiment in 
International Living at its School of 
International Training, in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. Those who will work 
in schools west of the Mississippi will 
be trained by the Center for Inter- 
national Education at the University 
of Southern California, in Los 
Angeles, in conjunction with the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Training will include English lan- 
guage refresher courses, background 
on American education and com- 
munity organization, discussion of ad- 
justment to life in a new country and 
of the roles that volunteers can per- 
form. Teacher volunteers will receive 
practice teaching experience, and 
community development volunteers 
will work in community programs in 
the Boston area. 

Training will continue in seminars 
and conferences planned throughout 
the year of service. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


The volunteers will be in the United 
States approximately 13 months. Fol- 
lowing the 4-week training period the 
volunteers will take up their assign- 


ments at the end of August. The term 
of service may be extended—the total 
period not to exceed 2 years—in rare 
instances where there is agreement of 
the volunteer’s home government, the 
Department of State, and the receiv- 
ing institution. 


A NEW PROGRAM 


Additional characteristics of the 
program include the following: 

(1) The participation of countries 
now receiving Peace Corps Volunteers 
establishes a two-way exchange of 
volunteers. 


(2) The Volunteers to America be- 
long to a group that in age and out- 
look generally come to the United 
States as students. The volunteers 
come, however, for the purpose of 
service rather than study. (More than 
half have already undertaken univer- 
sity study in their home countries.) 


(3) The volunteers in this program 
broaden the representation of popula- 
tions and geographic areas in existing 
exchange programs. Many of the vol- 
unteers are citizens of countries from 
which the United States has prev- 
iously drawn only a relatively few 
visiting teachers. 

(4) The participants are volunteers 
who were selected for their service 
orientation and experience in similar 
programs, who come to the United 
States knowing they may frequently 
work in difficult and challenging as- 
signments alongside American volun- 
teers and those from other nations. 
After their return home, their experi- 
ence will be available to assist volun- 
tary service programs there. 

(5) The cooperation given by for- 
eign governments in the operation of 
the program—including recruitment, 
selection, local orientation, arrange- 
ment of international travel, and staff 
support in the United States—may 
lead to more opportunities for partici- 
pants to apply their experience upon 
their return home and to expansion 
of voluntcer programs in those coun- 
tries. 
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(6) Living in American communi- 
ties and working in American schools 
and community institutions is in- 
tended to serve the purpose of the 
Fulbright-Hays Act, i.e., greater 
mutual understanding for both the 
volunteers and the Americans they 
come to meet and know. 


PLANS FoR 1968 


A second group of volunteers will 
come to the United States in early 
1968 to round out the total number 
of participants in the pilot project to 7 
approximately 100. Decisions on the 
future direction of the program will = 
await observation of results of this 
pilot project. 





German Cultural Policy 


Cultural policy abroad has become one of the three pillars of 
modern foreign policy, on a par with diplomacy in the narrower 
sense and with foreign-trade policy. 

With alliance policies—somebody once said—you obtain allies; 
with trade policies, business partners; and with cultural policies, 
friends. 

Our cultural policy abroad has three appointed tasks: 

(1) It serves as a means of self-representation for our people and 
its cultural activity. There is hardly a better way of promoting 
understanding for a people than to promote understanding of its 
culture, which outlasts political ups and downs. However, this sort 
of self-representation can no longer suffice today. 

(2) It affords to international cooperation a place next to na- 
tional representation. In our day it is a requirement of political 
responsibility that an exchange of scholars, authors, artists of all 
countries should be furthered. It is an exchange of value to all the 
participants, for in the spheres of culture there is no nation that is 
not actually a developing country. 

(3) Our cultural policy of course also serves—that is by now tra- 
ditional—to promote a knowledge of the German language abroad. 
If doing so emanated, as it did in the darkest epoch of our history, 
from a narrow policy of Germanity, there would be no call for it 
now. But just as does the learning of foreign languages in Germany, 
the learning of the German language elsewhere promotes the 
mutually useful reciprocity of cultural exchange. 

The cultural policy that enjoys official support in Germany today 
is less than half a century old. Its hopeful beginnings in the era of 
the Weimar Republic were distorted and misused for propaganda 
purposes during the dictatorship that followed. The clouds which 
then obscured that policy have gradually lifted. Large parts of the 
world are willing again to foster an unbiased exchange with Ger- 
many. And the fact that German culture was able to survive the 
years of the Third Reich and regain its place in the world is thanks 
not least of all to those German scholars and artists who during 
that time were driven from their homeland. 


—German Foreign Minister Willy Brandt at a press conference on June 27. 
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